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The battery that helped to build America 


... now helps to make her 


HE same dependability in Exide Batteries that has 
made them so reala partof America’s industrial prog- 
ress now gives these batteries an even graver task. 


In the nation’s military forces—in the Army’s 
mechanized divisions, in the air force, and in the 
Navy—Exides have been entrusted with functions in 
which no battery dares fail. 


Behind these front lines of defense—in our mines 
and manufacturing plants, our farms, our railroads and 
communication systems, our fleets of buses and trucks, 
our electric generating plants, steamship lines, fish- 
ing fleets, and Diesel-powered construc- 
tion equipment, even in our hospitals and 
public buildings—Exide Batteries are 
steadily, dependably serving the nation. 


It is not by chance that Exides have 
been placed in so many key positions. 
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TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


STRONG 


For fifty-three years they have been proving how well 
they merit this confidence. 


Most storage batteries look very much alike—out- 
side. Inside, you find the differences that count. In 
an Exide Telephone Battery you find the reasons for 
the faithful battery dependability which, for forty-five 
years, has been helping the telephone companies to 
uphold their world-famous tradition of quick, clear, 
unfailing service. 


Look behind an Exide Battery and you find a manu- 
facturer and a service organization with policies de- 
signed to benefit the user by insuring the utmost in 
performance, and the longest, most 
dependable and economical battery 
service that human skill can provide. 


These are the reasons why you can 
confidently entrust your own battery 
needs to Exide. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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"GENTLEMEN—WE CAN 
DECLARE A BIGGER 
DIVIDEND THIS YEAR 

THANKS TO THE 
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f you are operating a telephone company in a small com- 
munity, and are considering replacing your magneto switch- 
board with something more modern, the Stromberg-Carlson 
10. 106 Non-Multiple Switchboard provides the solution. 


t can be installed in either one or two positions, with an 
ltimate capacity of 400 central energy local lines and 96 toll 
br rural lines in two positions. 


t gives the better type of service that creates new subscribers, 
because it eliminates the need of dry batteries at the local 
bubscribers’ premises, provides the operator with positive 
upervision, and relieves rural subscribers of the annoyance 
aused by ring-off signals. 


t costs little more to purchase, install, and operate than a 
food magneto system. Furthermore, the circuits are so simple 
hat the same type of maintenance man who now services a 
agneto board can service this central energy board. 


Write for complete information on the Stromberg-Carlson 
0. 106 Non-Multiple Switchboard and see for yourself how 
3 will make more money for you. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. COMPANY “aX * >, / 
actory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y. : 
Branch Offices: Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Toronto 


Stromberg-Carlson 


MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR FORTY-SIX YEARS 
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KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE v y y CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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_— most cords look alike, its hard to tell a good quality cord from a poor or mediocre one. 
But the thing that counts is the life that is built into them. And Kellogg Cords have always proved to 
be the best that money can buy from the standpoint of long-wearing quality and low cost service life. 

If a penny or two saving on the selling price will tempt you to use some other cord, make a com- 
parison test on your own switchboard . . . and see how much more it may be costing you to save that 
penny or two. 





Here's a typical case that was performed in an exchange of one of the large Independent 
companies. . . . 


A standard Kellogg Switchboard Cord which had been rebutted once was placed in service 
on cord pair No. 5 of position No. 13, in the answering location. 


A new cord of another make was placed in service on the same cord pair of position No. 13, 
in the calling location. 


Both cords installed, side by side, on August 27, 1940. 


Service failure due to manufacturing or material defects caused removal of the cheap cord 
on December 26, 1940. 


Kellogg Cord removed for second rebutting on April 30, 1940. 











The cheap cord (although never used before) had to be replaced 
after only four months. The Kellogg Cord (already used for one term 
of service) operated as well as new eight months after its first rebutting! 


A conclusive test like this proves that it doesn’t pay to be “penny- 
wise and pound-foolish” when purchasing switchboard or telephone 
cords. For the quality of your service depends upon the quality of your 
cords. If you are not now using Kellogg Cords, why not make a 
comparison test in your exchange . .. and see where you can make the 
real savings that are worthwhile. 








When your industrial sub- 
scribers vital business 
matters are at stake, 100% 
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telephone service is imper- 
ative — nothing less. 












GENERAL CABLE 
PAPER TELEPHONE 
CABLES 


PERFORMANCE, of the kind which makes your system increasingly 


important in your community— and keeps it in increasing demand — calls 





for critical care in the selection of cable. General Cable Paper Telephone 


Cables assure this high order of performance. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES COMPANY 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAwO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS. KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, RICHMOND (VA.) AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Trickle rate control 
(For adjustment 
at the time of installation) 

















Dry disc 


Magnetic 
Rectifying Units 


AC Stabilizer 
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RAYTHEON RECTICHARGERS OPERATE UNATTENDED 





LUG ’em in — go away and forget ’em. What a 
cen it is to use a battery charger without mov- 
ing or expendable parts. Nothing that requires frequent 
adjustment. 


Operating difficulties such as under and over voltage, 
short lamp life, frying transmitters and sticking relays 
are automatically eliminated. 


The ingenious design of the Raytheon RectiChargeR prec Ln a” 
Bevo Bee ee eh cnc | RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY = | 
ena es i $ output to ° ow the load an assume u 190 WHLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 
responsibility for keeping your storage batteries fully 1 1 

; D4 4 : - < ) « “¢ Te - & Ra it “) ' 

charged, neither burning them up by overcharging nor : oe A ur illustrated literature on Raytheon : 
A . - ctiChargens. 

starving them by undercharging. ; ws , ; 

F , Name I 

Battery life may be increased as much as 40%. ; “ l 
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Qo GREAT has been the demand for alike. Leading telephone exchanges are 
Philco Batteries that the Philco getting long-life, trouble-free service 


Battery Division now moves to a new ... lowering their maintenance. . . sav- 
plant with over 3 times the production ing on operating costs, with Philco Bat- 
facilities ... at Trenton, New Jersey. teries. For Philco Batteries mean NO 

Efficiency and economy are the order LOW CELLS. Investigate now. Let our 


of the day in production and service engineers help solve your problem. Write: 


PHILCO 


Storage Battery Division, Trenton, New Jersey 
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IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By LT. COL. J. C. GRABLE 


U.S. Signal Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


great an extent as practicable. 

Successful decentralization re- 
quires adequate communication. The 
War Department proper in Wash- 
ington, D. C., includes the Chief of 
Staff, the War Department General 
Staff, and the chiefs of branches 
and services. 


Tex ARMY is decentralized to as 


The tactical organization is com- 
posed of the general headquarters, 
the Army Commanders, the GHQ 
Air Force Commanders, and their 
staffs. Next in line are the Army 
Corps Commanders, their staffs, and 
the subordinate units of the GHQ 


Field switchboard for temporary post service. 
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Part Il. 


Colonel Grable in this second article discusses 


the formation of the Aircraft Warning and Air Precaution 
Services, which depend on reliable, adequate and flexible 
communications. The opinions expressed in this article are 
the author's and not those of the War Department. 


Air Force. Under the Army Corps 
Commanders are the division or- 
ganizations, and under the GHQ Air 
Force subordinate units are the in- 
dividual Air Corps tactical units. 
Paralleling the tactical organiza- 
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tion are the Corps Area and foreign 
department commanders who have 
under their jurisdiction the adminis- 
tration of the posts, camps, and sta- 
tions. In addition, schools, manu- 
facturing agencies, and supply serv- 
ices operate more or less independ- 
ently under the War Department and 
chiefs of branches, but are coordi- 
nated into the whole organization. 

Routine communication facilities 
are utilized by those activities. This 
includes telephone, telegraph, leased 
teletype, teletypewriter exchange 
service and point-to-point radio; the 
latter being owned and operated by 
the Army. 

The administration, training and 
supply of the number of men under 
the present mobilization have thrown 
an appreciable load on commercial 
facilities which is in addition to the 
service and facilities that would be 
required for active defense of the 
country. 

The principal user of commercial 
facilities for other than adminis- 
trative purposes is the Air Defense 
Command which operates under the 
General Headquarters Air Force. 
The headquarters of this organiza- 
tion is located in Washington, D. C., 
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Pole line classes at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


and it operates through subordinate 
districts. It is responsible for Air- 
craft Warning Service and, in gen- 
eral, Air Raid Precaution Service 
and the aerial defense of the country. 
Aircraft Warning Service 

The Aircraft Warning Service 
consists, in general, of observers sta- 
tioned throughout sectors of the 
country on a usual spacing of one 
for approximately each five square 
mile area. That is based on the as- 
sumption that a man can detect an 
airplane in flight within a radius of 
approximately two and a half miles 
under ordinary weather conditions. 
are either con- 
telephone to a 


observers 
directly by 


These 
nected 
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central point or have access to a com- 
mercial telephone and, by use of a 
prearranged code signal, can be con- 
nected directly to the center. The 
observers are trained to transmit in- 
formation in proper sequence, giving 
the full or at least essential parts of 
information on the number and type 
of ships, their approximate altitude 
and direction of flight. 

They report all airplanes observed, 
regardless of whether friendly or 
enemy, in order that the local com- 
mander may have information on all 
aircraft operating within the sector. 

The centers are equipped to re- 
ceive reports from all observers in 
their particular sector, evaluate the 
messages received, plot the infor- 


mation on maps and forward the in- 
formation to a regional headquarters. 

The officers in charge at both the 
central point and the regional head- 
quarters are connected with each 
other by telephone and teletype and 
are also connected by both those 
means to the anti-aircraft units and 
the interceptor and pursuit squad- 
rons located at fields in or adjacent 
to their sectors. 

Accuracy and speed are the prime 
essentials of the communication net- 
works the observer through 
the centers to the fighting forces. 
As previously stated, the British are 
able to get interceptor groups off the 
ground within an incredibly short 
time after the first flash message is 
received from an observer. 


trom 


The defense against enemy air- 
craft in the United States presents 
a different problem, however, from 
that in the British Isles. The latter 
is a comparatively small, concen- 
trated area which can be approached 
only over water. 

The strategic points in the United 
States are, with the exception of the 
densely populated northeast, open to 
attack by devious routes, and only 
a tremendously widespread network 
can efficiently protect any one im- 
portant point in the more sparsely 
settled areas of the country. 

Observers for Aircraft Warning 
Service will include Forestry Service 
personnel at fire towers throughout 
national forests, operators of pump- 
ing stations along oil and gas lines, 
attendants at remote power and re- 
peater invalids, persons 
living in remote places in high alti- 


stations, 





















































FLASH MESSAGE FORM 
Call your telephone central and say: “ARMY FLASH - 
. ‘ - 5 " Give your phone number) 
Central will connect you with an Army Information Center. aii bie 
When you hear: “ARMY, GO AHEAD PLEASE”, you say: “FLASH” 
and continue message you have checked on form below, in the order indicated: 
l 2 K 4 5 6 7 8 
ITTLIPE WERE acepecnuan YOUR DIRECTION | DISTANCE ]| ayp ihe 
NUMBER | TYPE OF | AIRPLANES| ALTITUDE | opserva- OF OF oe 
ine IRPLANES]| SEEN OR IRP ire} TION POST] AIRPLANES] AIRPLANES] -anwrap 
sisemnchenbacaant HEARD? |A!RPLANES| cong NAME| FROM O. P.| FROM O. P.| TOWARD 
SINGLE — _— nw N NE NW N NE 
— en MOTOR ERY LOW ; " _ ' 
( Number ) SEEN apes W E ( Miles) W E 
BIMOTOR : SW s SE SW S SE 
7 Wy =AR HIGH : iit 
FEW MULTI- HEARD ~ ; 4 ag oe [a oe Omit if it will 
MANY MOTOR VERY HIGH "by reporting: cause delay in 
“OVERHEAD” report. 
RPB—1-2-41—50M 








One type of flash message used by Aircraft Warning Service. 
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tudes for their health, such as tu- 
bercular patients, farmers and farm 
hands, sheep herders, ranchers, and 
similar permanently 
located persons throughout the coun- 
well as regularly assigned 
observers. 


more or less 


tru, as 


At first glance it may seem that 
anyone could be given a station and 
a telephone and told to call the 
A.W.S. center and give the specified 
data on any airplane that might 
come within his view. Actual 
trials, however, have proved differ- 
ently. It is necessary that the ob- 
servers be well trained in order to 
distinguish the type of plane and be 
able to give some indication as to 
the correct altitude and direction. 

A maneuver that was held within 
recent years in one section of the 
country utilized volunteers’ with 
practically no training, and it was 
found that the observers’ natural 
enthusiasm led them to exaggerate 
and unintentionally give false infor- 
mation at times. 

Telephone central office operators 
must likewise be trained to the point 
where “flash” messages will be re- 
ceived and handled almost like 
tine business. Invariably, operators 
without sufficient training will be in- 
clined to get excited and make errors 
of the type that would never occur 
in the most highly important phases 
of their regular traffic. 


TrOou- 


Several systems have been tried 
out in the routing of flash messages, 
and the subject is still being studied 
to find an easily remembered but 
positive identification for routing 
of such messages through one or 
more operators. 

To illustrate some of the problems 
that human nature brings up, it was 
found that some 12 or 15 observers 
each having a telephone connected 
to a “farmer” line, even after having 
been instructed never to take the re- 
ceiver off the hook unless’ they 
wanted to transmit a message, could 
not resist the temptation to occa- 
sionally listen in, wondering if some 
other observer had sighted an air- 
plane or usually just to see whether 
the line was still working. 

As a result, so many receivers 
would be off the line at any one in- 
stant that transmission was cut 
down to practically zero. 


Air Raid Precaution and 
Warning Services 

The Air Raid Precaution Services 
are more of a local nature. They 
control the warning of the civilian 
population of impending air raids, 
the fire protection groups, doctors, 
ambulances, and repair and salvage 
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Cable splicing in the tropics. 


crews. The 
their communications must necessar- 
ily equal that of the Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service, and they are connected 
to and are really a part of the latter 
network. 


speed and accuracy of 


Extensive communication facilities 
are required before, during and 
after an air raid. If defending 
forces have intimation of a probable 
raid, it is necessary that personnel 
be given the information in order 
that preliminary precautions can be 
taken. 

Fire and police departments, medi- 
cal personnel, gas and water com- 
panies, and large organizations, such 
as manufacturers, must be given time 
to organize their forces. If the im- 
pending raid is to occur after dark, 
notification must be sent out to pre- 
pare for a “blackout.” 

The next step would be broadcast- 
ing the warnings of an actual raid 
in order that sirens and other de- 
vices may be sounded and it is then 
that thé maximum use is made of all 
facilities by rescue squads, utility 
repair squads, fire and police depart- 
ments, ambulances and similar ac- 
tivities. 

After a raid is over a heavy load 
is placed on communication systems 
by the civilian population as well as 
those performing salvage operations. 

However, the most important in- 
dividuals and the ones that require 
the most thorough training are the 
telephone switchboard operators. 
They must be trained to the point 
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where the emergency traffic will be 
handled rapidly and accurately re- 
gardless of conditions under which 
the operators are working. 


The occasional that one 
telephone 
operator sticking to her post during 
a bad flood or fire will be almost 
common place procedure if conditions 
should ever reach the scale of the 
present operations in England. 


reports 


sees in newspapers of a 


Various methods have been studied 
to determine the best method of re- 
fusing routine and unnecessary calls 
during an emergency. One plan con- 
templates the removal of heat coils 
from all subscriber lines other than 
doctors, hospitals, fire and _ police 
departments, and similar activities 
that would require telephone service 
during the emergency. 

Various colored lamp caps or other 
markings may be provided on man- 
ual switchboards. As noted above, 
the English provide wardens, fire, 
police and other key personnel with 
some secret number or other means 
of identification by which they can 
obtain such service as they may re- 
quire. 

This subject is a matter of con- 
tinual study and any general plans 
that may be devised would neces- 
sarily have to be changed to meet 
local conditions in all cases. 

Long distance calls can be con- 
trolled to a great extent by refusing 
service to those not having actual 


(Please continue to page 29) 












company executive arrives in 

Washington one of these hot 
summer days and among other 
things drops in at your correspon- 
dent’s office. He wants to know the 
answer to one question. He wants 
a short and simple answer: “What 
is the most important issue, now 
developing in the nation’s capital, 
to the Independent telephone in- 
dustry?” The answer would have 
to be simply this: “Price Control.” 


[ US suppose that a telephone 


As your writer sees it, Price Con- 
trol is likely to have more immediate 
effect on the business of the average 
Independent telephone company dur- 
ing the next 12 months than any- 
thing which the FCC may be doing 
or which anybody may be doing to 
the FCC. Price Control transcends 
in importance even the priority de- 
velopments of OPM and OPACS, 
which we will discuss below. 

Price Control will surpass in im- 
portance, in all probability, any tele- 
phone legislation in Congress or the 
deliberations of any committee 
thereof, including the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

Price Control will overshadow 
anything which the National Labor 
Relations Board or any other fed- 
eral bureau may do with respect to 
the telephone industry. 

In short, the price control policy 
now being formulated by the admin- 
istration can make or break business 
during the months to come. Specifi- 
cally, it may mean the economic 
life or death or serious financial 
impairment of many an Independent 
telephone company. 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Mr. Welch declares PRICE CONTROL most important 
issue confronting telephone industry today and that in 


months to come it might mean serious financial impairment 
to many small operating companies. Recent OPACS prior- 
ity policy is no help to industry in maintaining present 
efficient and adequate telephone service which is so vital 


to the national defense program. 


The price control policy is not 
going to be decided this week nor 
next nor the week after, notwith- 
standing the need for haste. The 
problem is going to be with us for 
at least another month, during 
which time your correspondent hopes 
to have the opportunity to analyze 
and discuss the subject of federal 
price control over all commodities, 
including wages, in terms of what it 
can or will mean to the Independent 
telephone industry. 


At this time let us just look over 
a couple of developments during the 
past week, notably the OPACS order 
preferring utilities on priority rat- 
ing for civilian usage of certain ma- 
terials. What is stated about price 
control above is simply to emphasize 
its importance and to impress upon 
readers the wisdom of watching the 
matter carefully and thinking about 
it deeply. 

What the OPACS did last week 
can best be covered in the three 
paragraphs following, of that bur- 
eau’s news release dated July 1: 


“Priority status for repair and main- 
tenance materials and equipment re- 
quired for uninterrupted operation of 
a wide range of industrial processes 
and public services was assured today 
when the Civilian Supply Allocation 
Division of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply promul- 
gated an allocation program covering 
such items. 


“Action was necessitated by growing 
demands on raw materials as a result 
of the defense program and the priori- 
ties granted in connection therewith 
which have made it difficult for manu- 
facturers of repair and maintenance 
materials and equipment to fill their 
orders. Effect will be to assure con- 
tinued operation of essential industries 
and services which otherwise might 
have to curtail because of inability to 


secure needed repair or maintenance 
parts. 

“The program covers 26 industries 
and services whose continued opera- 


tion is essential to the public welfare 
and maintenance of civilian supplies. 
Other industries will be added when 
their problems have been analyzed. 
The program provides that such ma- 
terials and equipment shall be allo- 
cated prior to all other civilian re- 
quirements and prior to defense re- 
quirements to the extent consistent with 
the defense program as determined by 
the Office of Production Management. 
Administration and enforcement of 
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the program will be carried out by the 
OPM.” 


The 26 
mostly public 
include: all forms of commercial 
transport (railroads, street cars, 
busses, airplanes, shipping, pipe 
lines, etc). Communication (tele- 
phone, telegraph, commercial radio). 
All forms of commercial communi- 
cation (telephone, telegraph, radio, 
and highway maintenance). Gas, 
electricity, water and sewer services, 
food processing, farm equipment, 
petroleum, chemical and metallurgi- 
cal production, police and public 
health services. 

At the outset, regular readers of 
this department may be a little con- 
fused because this order came from 
OPACS instead of the priorities di- 
vision of OPM. Let’s clear that up 
first. 

The authority for setting up a pri- 
ority system is primarily given to 
the President under Section 2-A of 
Public Law 671 (1941). The Presi- 
dent has delegated this authority to 
the Priority Division of the Office 
of Production Management (OPM). 
But more recently the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply 
(OPACS) was created. 

Roughly speaking, from now on 
the Director of Priorities (OPM) 
will share, or more accurately, divide 
the duties of priority administration 
with the Civilian Supply Division 
of OPACS. In other words, OPM 
will determine the rationing of stra- 
tegic materials among organizations 
working for the defense program 
(those given an “A” rating.) After 
that, if there is any supply of such 
materials left for civilian purposes, 
the OPACS will take over and de- 
termine the proper order of civilian 
requirements among non-defense in- 
dustries. 

OPM is neither over nor under 
OPACS. Both are supposed to co- 
operate very closely. The enforce- 
ment of all priority orders will con- 
tinue to remain in OPM. 

It would follow from this that the 
ostensible preference vouchsafed for 
public utilities, including telephone 
companies, in the recent OPACS or- 
der, necessarily comes after all de- 
fense requirements have been met. 
Thus, in the case of aluminum, of 
which there is not a sufficient supply 
to go around even among the de- 
fense or ‘A” industries, the prefer- 
ence given to the public utilities 
among the “B” or non-defense in- 
dustries, is meaningless. 


industries listed are 
utilities. They 


But it will prove beneficial in the 
case of other materials where short- 
ages are not so acute. What are 
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these materials? They comprise al- 
most 300 primary military items 
which can be found on the OPM 
critical list. 

But does the preference go far 
enough? In your correspondent’s 
opinion it does not. Jt covers only 
the maintenance and repair of util- 
ity service and equipment already in 
operation. It does not cover any new 
extension or even any new improve- 
ment over an existing facility in op- 
eration. 

In other words, it is of no help 
whatever to the telephone industry 
in meeting the increasing demand 
for new service. This point seems to 
be very clearly covered in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the OPACS 
order entitled “Definitions :” 


““As used herein, the term ‘mainten- 
ance’ means the upkeep of property 
and equipment, and the term ‘repair’ 
means the restoration of property and 
equipment to a sound state after wear 
and tear, damage, destruction of parts, 
or the like. These terms include re- 
placement of parts which have been 
worn out, damaged or destroyed, but 
do not include replacement when the 
new part or parts represent a change- 
over in model, the introduction of su- 
perior type equipment to replace us- 
able equipment of an older or inferior 
type or design, or a substitution more 
extensive than that which is necessary 
to replace the part or parts that are 
worn out, damaged or destroyed.” 


You may ask what kind of a ra- 
ting will new extensions have? So 
far we do not know. OPACS has not 
acted on that subject as yet. The 
OPACS order, as stated before, only 
covers business now in operation. 
Whether the OPACS will put new 
extensions of utility services or new 
equipment for utility plants as far 
down the line as the OPM did on 
the old aluminum priority order 
(B7) remains to be seen. 

So far, OPACS seems to be fol- 
lowing the pattern set by OPM in 
the earlier orders regarding specific 
metal supplies. You may recall that 
OPM allowed the utilities a fairly 
high secondary priority rating (B2) 
for the repair and maintenance of 
essential public service. 


Wide-awake telephone _ people 
might well keep an eye on this one: 
Muzak Corp. of New York City has 
obtained FCC approval to build de- 
velopmental FM broadcast stations 
on an “experimental basis only.” 

In case you are not familiar 
with Muzak Corp., it sells music 
any kind of music, sweet, swing, 
classic, or boogie-woogie. Further- 
more, it has heretofore been a pretty 
good customer of the telephone in- 


dustry. It uses private telephone 
lines to carry its programs into the 
various hotels, restaurants, and 
homes which subscribe to its service 
on a contract basis. 

The purpose of Muzak service 
and its principal selling point—is to 
give musical entertainment without 
any commercial obligation in the 
form of plugs for toothpaste, ciga- 
rettes, vitamin bread, or tummy tab- 
lets. Furthermore, the customer can 
write his own ticket for anything 
from a harmonica to the Philhar- 
monic, within the range of available 
programs. (Of course, on a radio 
basis only one program can go out at 
a time.) 

Such a service would seem to hold 
quite an attraction for such an es- 
tablishment as a hotel which does 
not care to finance a dance orchestra 
on a day-and-night basis, but needs 
different music at different times for 
dining, dancing, or just. sitting 
around the grill drowning trouble. 
However, don’t confuse Muzak with 
the telephone juke boxes. The serv- 
ice is billed monthly—not so much 
a platter. 

But to get back to the FCC ap- 
plication, here is a pertinent para- 
graph: 


“The purpose of the experiment is 
to determine whether the public or a 
sufficiently large portion of the public 
would prefer to obtain radio programs 
by direct payment for the service. The 
experiment will be conducted by offer- 
ing a service to the general public in 
New York City and furnishing this 
service to those of the general public 
who pay for the service. There will be 
no advertising in connection with the 
service and the success or failure of 
the experiment will depend upon the 
willingness of the public to pay an 
amount which will warrant the fur- 
nishing of such a service as an estab- 
lished business.” 


Right away you wonder how 
Muzak can restrict its service to the 
cash customer once it shifts from 
telephone wires to broadcasting to 
the world at large. The answer is 
that a certain discordant sound cal- 
led a “pig squeal” can be sent out 
along with the program. Special re- 
ceivers are then installed on the sub- 
scriber’s premises. These receivers 
have a gadget something like a radio 
cream separator which eliminates 
the pig squeal and the program 
comes in fine—or so they say. But 
if you tried to tune in with a regular 
FM receiving set, the neighbors 
would be calling the squad car. 

Now, you don’t have to have any 
special college degree to figure out 
that if this sort of thing ever gets 
started, it will cut in not only on 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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By G. E. KRIEGER 


ENATCHEE, apple capital 
W:: the world, delightfully 

located in the beautiful Col- 
umbia River valley near the great 
Grand Coulee dam, was the host city 
for the 26th annual convention of 
the Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association on June 13 and 
14. Great interest was shown in this 
year’s convention as was evidenced 
by the splendid attendance. 

Officers elected are: President, E. 
R. Hannibal, Everett; vice president, 
Geo. Gaines, North Bend; secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Baker, Spokane. 

The following were elected di- 
rectors: G. J. Stover, Mt. Vernon; 
Phil Shintaffer, Lynden; Leander 
Finholm, Gig Harbor; David Burr, 
Kirkland; C. E. Johnston, Spokane; 


Lloyd Gates, Bothell; W. H. Dean, 
Hood River, Ore.; R. E. Rudolph, 
Ellensburg; B. I. Palmer, Elma and 
D. M. Yost, Edmonds. 


The convention was opened by C. 
E. Johnston, president and general 
manager of the Interstate Telephone 
Co., the host company, and the meet- 
ing was presided over by President 
Hannibal. 

In a brief opening business ses- 
sion, Secretary-Treasurer Baker re- 
viewed the membership and financial 
activities of the association for the 
year. 

President Hannibal’s annual re- 
port called attention to the fact that 
the first meeting of Independent 
operators in the state was held 
shortly after the series of consolida- 
tions that divided territories between 
Bell and Independent companies, and 
at that time Europe was in the midst 
of a conflict which we now know as 
World War No. 1. 

“The international situation to- 
day is similar to that of about 1916, 
at which time our second convention 
was in session and we were on the 
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Interest in annual meeting of state telephone association 


evidenced by increased attendance. Present-day prob- 


lems confronting industry 
adopted requesting OPM 
rating for manufacturers. 


verge of entering the European 
conflict. 

“Last year at this time six coun- 
tries in Europe had lost. their 
identity. Today, 12 countries have 
come under the domination of the 
German hordes, who periodically, for 
centuries, have despoiled Europe. 

“Our tax situation may be serious 
and we should all stand squarely be- 
hind the administration in its de- 
fense efforts, even though some of us 
may not agree on the domestic 
policy; after all, if our foreign 
policy fails it matters little what our 
domestic policy is,” Mr. Hannibal 
said. 

“This immediately brings up the 
question as to the role telephone 
companies should play in the national 
defense effort. 

“It will be recalled that the gov- 
ernment took over the telephone com- 
panies in the last war. It is certain 
that communication companies can 
manage their own affairs so that all 
demands of the government can be 
met. . . . We shall be able to show 
the administration that we can 
handle our end of the defense prob- 
lem and thus let the government 
spend its time on other matters.” 

In discussing 


connecting com- 


panies’ toll compensation, Mr. Han- 
nibal made the following statement: 

“Some 15 Independent companies 
are now receiving increased compen- 
sation. 


They do not feel that they 





were discussed. Resolution 
to consider higher priority 





E. R. HANNIBAL 


are getting enough, and the associa- 
tion’s toll committee stands ready to 


check any study that is made to 
assist member companies in their 
agreements with the Pacific Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co.” 

Mr. Hannibal outlined the provi- 
sions of the recent reduction in toll 
rates of the A. T.& T. Co. and Bell 
System companies as a result of an 
agreement made by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the 
A. T.&T. He brought out the point 
that the FCC announced it expected 
the American company to assume all 
reductions in revenues and that ar- 
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rangements should be made with In- 
dependent connecting companies so 
that these reductions would not 


affect revenues of Independent 
companies. 
D. S. Wilkinson, White Rock, 


president, Columbia River Telephone 
Co. and chairman of the association’s 
legislative committee, spoke on 
“Legislation.” There were 1,057 bills 
presented at the 1941 session. This 
was 118 less than at the 1940 ses- 
sion. Not many—in fact, only two— 
bills affecting the telephone indus- 
try were passed. 

R. C. Hummel, Everett, technical 
adviser, West Coast Telephone Co., 
gave an interesting talk on, “Trans- 
mission as it Affects Plant Mainte- 
nance.” “In rendering telephone 
service to the public,” he said, “the 
operating company performs switch- 
ing operations to provide message 
channels between its customers so 
they may carry on their daily activi- 
ties with comfort, and in a satis- 
factory manner. These channels con- 
sist of the instruments, the lines and 
the switchboards used to establish 
these connections,—the entire tele- 
phone plant. 

“To give acceptable service, each 
customer expects and is entitled to 
a satisfactory conversation with any 
other customer; and this is where 
the factor we shall designate as 
‘transmission’ enters. The factor of 
transmission is the measure of ac- 
ceptability of the service, or shall 
we say, ‘the index of performance.’ 

“The term ‘transmission’ may 
not convey any particular idea of 
service to your customers, but it 
should convey a very real idea to 
your operating and maintaining per- 
sonnel. It should convey the idea of 
a measuring stick by which all es- 
sential maintenance and construction 
operations are determined, and with 
particular reference to their place 
as units in the essential and success- 
ful operation of an integrated net- 
work,” Mr. Hummel said. 

A. H. Beebe, Washington State 
Taxpayers Association, spoke on the 
subject of taxation. The speaker 
pointed out that the costs of govern- 
ment are those exactions by govern- 
ment referred to as “taxes.” How- 
ever, he stated, there are a number 
of other exactions by government 
that are not known as taxes, but 
which operate upon industry in 
exactly the same way, such as un- 
employment insurance, federal old 
age annuity, and similar charges 
which the government imposes and 
collects, then administers, partly in 
its own interest and partly in the 
interest of the beneficiaries. 
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Figures furnished by the state 
office of unemployment compensation 
indicate that in the year 1940 in- 
dustry paid into the state the sum 
of $11,353,436.55. This does not in- 
clude the money paid to the federal 
government. The total paid to both 
state and federal government is in 
excess of $12,600,000. Approximately 


$4,000,000 is paid by Washington 
industries for federal old age 
annuities. 


Industrial insurance costs the em- 
ployers of the state well over $6,- 
000,000 annually. The total of these 
three items is well over $22,000,000 
a year for the social benefits for its 
employes over and above all of the 
taxes that were paid by industries 
that year. 

This is very formidable when we 
consider that in 1936 all of the net 
profits of all the corporations of the 
state of Washington amounted to 
only about $32,000,000, Mr. Beebe 
stated. 

In the absence of Frederick G. 
Hamley, newly-appointed director of 
the Washington Department of Pub- 
lic Service, Arthur M. Garrison, 
supervisor of the division of public 
utilities of that department, spoke 
on “The Department and the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Companies.” 

“Of the 85 telephone companies 
reporting annually to our depart- 
ment, 84 are Independent com- 
panies,” Mr. Garrison stated. “Of 
this number, eight are Class A and 
B companies; 13 are Class C, and 
the remaining 63 are Class D, hav- 
ing annual revenues of less than 
$10,000. It goes without saying that 
Class A, B and C companies are in 
a position to secure adequate capital 
and personnel to render reasonable 
telephone service to their customers. 


Class D companies are not so 
fortunate. 

“In the past, the department has 
found that the Class A, B and C 
companies respond readily to sug- 
gestions in the adjustment of com- 
plaints affecting service. However, 
many Class D companies are slow to 
respond to the department’s requests 
for betterment of service and adjust- 
ment of complaints. 

“This is not because of a reluctance 
on the part of the management, but 
rather because (1) in many cases 
the companies do not have at their 
disposal the finances or technical 
help to immediately make the neces- 
sary repairs or installations to ad- 
just the difficulty, and (2) many of 
these smaller companies are oper- 
ated by a single family, and in some 
cases income from the exchange is 
only part of the family income, and 
therefore, the full interest of the 
owners does not lie in the operation 
of the telephone plant. 


“Also, the entire gross income is 


consumed without regard to de- 
preciation, maintenance or replace- 
ments. 


“The department is willing to lend 
its cooperation to the extent of its 
personnel and budget, in cooperation 
with the larger companies, to assist 
in raising the standard of the small 
company,” Mr. Garrison stated. 

Charles F. Terrell, operating 
manager, Puget Sound Power and 
Light Co., spoke on “Power and its 
Relationship to the Telephone 
Industry.” 

Mr. Terrell stated there are three 
factors which have had a major part 
in developing the business, the in- 
dustries and the natural resources 
of this country and providing the 
present high standard of living for 
its citizens; namely, (1) trans- 
portation, (2) communication, and 
(3) power. The present high de- 
velopment of these industries indi- 
cates that each has done a fine job 
in providing for the needs of the en- 
tire nation. 

“Men of the Northwest have pio- 
neered in extending these facilities 
over the entire territory. During 
the past few years we have seen 
much in the public press, in technical 
journals and in political speeches 
regarding the extension of the ad- 
vantages of electric service to farm- 
ers in the rural areas,” Mr. Terrell 
said. “You and I know that this is 
not a new idea in the Northwest. 
For the past 25 years the power 
companies in this area have been ex- 
tending their services into rural 
districts. 

“Thousands of farms in the North- 
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west were enjoying the advantages 
of electric service before other areas 
awoke to the need for such service 
and before the federal government 
ever thought of an REA. 


“One needs little imagination to 
visualize the story of pioneering 
endeavor, hard work and develop- 
ment which has caused the telephone 
industry to grow from its beginning 
to the present splendid set-up. 


“Today I find that the utility busi- 
ness in the state of Washington is 
no longer a business but a battle. 
The battle is with the proponents of 
public power who seek to put private 
enterprise out of business by unfair 
competition and condemnation. 
There is no need to rehearse the 
history of the movement up to this 
time. You and I know that public 
power is entering the electric power 
field on a basis which is out of step 
with our established business prin- 
ciples of fair play. 


“It is also proposed to put pri- 
vately-owned power systems out of 
business. They have one weapon 
that they plan to use; namely, the 
weapon of condemnation of millions 
of dollars’ worth of property involv- 
ing the savings of thousands of in- 
vestors and the jobs of employes... . 
In other words, it is proposed to 
undo all that has been accomplished 
in the 40-year program of building 
up coordinated, integrated systems, 
and to break them up into district 
units. That is going backwards to 
horse-and-buggy days with a ven- 
geance. This is tearing down, not 
building up,” the speaker continued. 


“And to what good purpose? No 
one to my knowledge has yet been 
able to show that separate districts 
can function as efficiently as _ in- 
tegrated systems. No one has been 
able to prove they can save the con- 
sumer a penny. It seems to me that 
in these days of emergency, existing 
agencies should be preserved and not 
destroyed; property rights of in- 
vestors should be protected. This is 
the time for cooperation—not con- 
demnation. 


“Regardless of creed, political 
party, kind of business, etc., we all 
want this state of ours to go ahead 
to the greater destiny which is its 
right. If it grows and _ prospers, 
we shall all have a better place in 
the scheme of things. Cooperation 
built this state; cooperation will 
assure its future. A program based 
on anything but cooperation will 
bring disunity, strife and decay. 


“Perhaps the pendulum of public 
opinion is due to swing in that di- 
am convinced that the 


rection. I 
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great majority of people want to be 
fair and honest. I am convinced, too, 
that when they know the story they 
will support a program that will pre- 
serve American ideals, institutions 
and ways of living. If free enter- 
prise is destroyed and human rights 
are sacrificed, we are striking at the 
foundation of the American way of 
life.” 


The convention adjourned to a 
closed meeting of member com- 
panies only, at which time affairs 
pertinent to Independent telephone 
operations were considered. The 
chief subject of discussion was toll 
compensation and a report from C. 
E. Hoy, chairman of the toll com- 
pensation committee, was read. The 
matter of toll compensation has been 
under study for two years and the 
committee has prepared  recom- 
mendations in conjunction with a 
similar toll compensation committee 
of the Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association. These recommendations 
were published in an earlier issue of 
TELEPHONY (May 17, p. 20). 


A discussion was held on the pro- 
posed toll cost methods of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
method of setting up these costs was 
pointed out to the convention. 


The annual banquet of the associa- 
tion was held on Friday evening, 
June 13, with an interesting pro- 
gram of music, entertainment and 
dancing. Edward Ferguson of We- 
natchee gave a outstanding perform- 
ance as toastmaster of the occassion. 


Approximately 150 attended the 
banquet. 
The Saturday morning session 


opened with an address by Charles 
N. Tyson, Tekoa, Interstate Tele- 
phone Company, on “Service and the 
Forty-Hour Week” 


Mr. Tyson said it used to be the 
natural thing to go out and work 
until the job was done, but as time 
went on business became prosperous 
and there were better means of 
transportation and the 48-hour week 
was all that was necessary. 

“It is true,” he said, “that unfair 
employers have worked their men 
much longer than that without wage 


adjustment. Other employers, how- 
ever, have recompensed their em- 
ployes well for the long hours and 
interest that they have taken in 
their work.” 

“The 40-hour week has much 


merit, providing employes use the 
extra time for betterment of their 
conditions, either in recreation or 
study, but as is the case in 
everything else, many of them use 








it for carousing and to their own 
detriment. It all depends upon the 
individual whether the 40-hour week 
is productive of happiness and 
benefit,” Mr. Tyson stated. 


Louis Pitcher, Chicago, executive 
vice president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, spoke 
upon the subject “The National 
Situation Today,” in which he ex- 
plained the part telephone companies 
are playing in the national defense 
program. 

R. E. Kistler, Seattle, assistant 
chief engineer, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., spoke on “The Job 
of Telephone Communication Com- 
panies in National Defense.” He re- 
viewed the problem of the telephone 
industry in participating in the 
communication needs of the Army 
and Navy and outlined methods by 
which the telephone industry could 
cooperate in supplying these com- 
munication needs. 


The resolutions 


committee, con- 
sisting of George Gaines, North 
Bend; R. E. Welch, Morton; G. O. 
Muhle, Hood River, Ore.; G. J. 


Stover, Mt. Vernon and G. E. Krie- 
ger, Everett, its chairman, reported. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
were the customary resolutions of 
commendation to the association 
officers, the regulatory group, etc. 
A resolution was adopted, request- 
ing the director of priorities in the 
Office of Production Management 
to reconsider the priorities classifica- 
tion of telephone manufacturing, as 
follows: 


“WHEREAS, the federal authorities 
have placed the manufacturing of tele- 
phone equipment in a low classifica- 
tion on the priorities schedule, classing 
telephone equipment with waffle irons, 
washing machines, outboard motors, 
etc., and 


WHEREAS, the telephone industry is 
being called upon to supply the im- 
mediate and urgent communication 
needs of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the national defense indus- 
try, and 

WHEREAS, the equipment and supply 
needs of these national defense com- 
munication projects cannot be fore- 
cast in advance, Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this association peti- 
tion the national office of Production 
Management to recognize the urgent 
needs of the telephone industry and 
place telephone equipment and supplies 
in a higher priorities classification.” 


The convention closed with a dis- 
cussion uf holding a joint convention 
with the Oregon Independent Tele- 
phone Association at some central 
point to be selected during the year. 
The association’s directors were 
given authority to decide this. 
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Officers and directors of the Oregon Independent Telephone Association, left to right: LESLIE A. GRITTEN of Forest 
Grove, secretary-treasurer; GEORGE E. MUHLE of Hood River, LOWELL BROWN of Silverton, W. A. SCHAEFER of 


Portland, ETHEL A. BAUMAN of Lebanon, and T. J. WELLS of Redmond, directors; and D. O. HOOD of Portland, vice 
president. (President Chas. E. Wells of Hillsboro was absent because of illness.) 


Onegon CONVENTION WELL ATTENDED 


By L. A. GRITTEN 


Secretary, 


Oregon Independent Telephone Association 


phone Association held its 1941 

convention Monday, June 16, at 
the Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
It was attended by nearly 80 Oregon 
and Washington telephone men, with 
a large contingent of manufacturers’ 
representatives. 

The nominating committee, con- 
sisting of Gail Wells of Sheridan, 
John Dillard of Lebanon and Charles 
Crofoot of Maupin, nominated the 
present officers for re-election and 
this was unanimously confirmed at 
the business meeting. 

Charles E. Wells, Hillsboro, presi- 
dent of the association, was not able 
to take part in the convention owing 
to illness. He requested that his 
resignation should be accepted on 
the grounds of ill health, but the 
convention unanimously re-elected 
him and sent him a telegram ex- 
pressing the regret of everyone 
present “at this first absence from 
its annual meeting,” and expressed 
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Tove OREGON Independent Tele- 


Many problems confronting Independent industry, such 


as national defense, priorities on materials, toll compen- 


sation, discussed at annual meeting of western association. 


its wish for his speedy recovery. 

The re-elected officers and di- 
rectors of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wells; vice president, D. 
O. Hood, Portland; secretary-treas- 
urer, Leslie A. Gritten, Forest Grove. 
Directors: Ethel A. Bauman, Le- 
banon; Lowell Brown, Silverton; J. 
M. Gilbert, Pilot Rock; Geo. Muhle, 
Hood River; W. A. Schaefer, Port- 
land and T. J. Wells, Redmond. 

The meeting was opened with brief 
remarks by Vice President Hood, who 
presided over the convention in the 
absence of Mr. Wells. Commissioner 
Bowes, representing the mayor of 
Portland, made a speech of welcome. 

He said that “telephone service is 
a mighty important part of the wel- 


fare and success of any community 
today. Without that service the 
communities would live in the dark- 
ness of isolation, in ignorance of 
daily national and world events; the 
educational and business institutions 
of such an unfortunate community 
would belong to the era of the early 
pioneer and to the days of the ox 
team. 

“It is, however, interesting to note 
the progress, and the zeal to serve, 
of those engaged in this most neces- 
sary public service. It is only a 
matter of 65 years when there were 
no telephones in the United States, 
compared to the 20 million in use 
today. 

“Back of this tremendous develop- 
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ment and financial investment is the 
genius for good organization in the 
interest of public welfare and 
necessity, plus the courteous service 
of the employes carefully trained in 
capturing the admiration and respect 
of an appreciative public. 

“We are now facing another na- 
tional emergency and demands on 
your services will be heavy, necessi- 
tating unusual expenditures, in- 
creased personnel and most likely 
the loss of your most highly skilled 
employes to defense industries and 
to the armed forces. I am sure you 
will meet this challenge successfully 
and with the same degree of devo- 
tion to public service that has been 
characteristic of the telephone in- 
dustry since its inception,” Mr. 
Bowes concluded. 


Roy J. Collins, general commer- 
cial engineer, the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., discussed briefly 
the methods employed in making 


forecasts of line and station develop- 
ment in the Pacific company’s ex- 
changes. His talk, illustrated with 
charts of business conditions, popu- 
lation factors, and station growth, 
emphasized the need for accurate 
forecasting work if forecasts are to 
be a real aid to management’s con- 
trol of every angle of the business. 

He pointed out that all telephone 
companies have just primary 
job to do, and that is to give the 
very best telephone service possible, 
and ended with a note of caution 
that it is almost inevitable that the 
provision of telephone plant in the 
right amounts at the right places, 
now, will result in amounts 
when the present emergency has 
subsided. He said a good telephone 
job should result in constantly im- 
proving service, with a minimum of 
excess investment in the harder years 
to come. 

Charles B. Carpenter, engineer, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
told of the recent arrangements 
made for the co-ordination of tele- 
phone facilities for military obser- 
vation purposes. 


one 


excess 


Louis Pitcher, Chicago, executive 
vice president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, dis- 
cussed “The Industry from a Na- 
tional Standpoint.” He covered gen- 
erally the situation of the telephone 
industry with regard to the war 
emergency, pointing out that it was 


essential that every possible co- 
operation should be given to the 
government during the present 


crisis. 

Mr. Pitcher praised the work of 
Clyde S. Bailey, Washington repre- 
sentative of the national association. 
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Mr. Bailey has been making every 
effort to anticipate governmental 
demands for telephone service, with 
astonishing success. He recom- 
mended that Independent telephone 
companies keep in close touch with 
Mr. Bailey and be alert at all times 
to provide service for defense pur- 
poses when called upon. Mr. Pitcher 
spoke of the very low rating the 
telephone manufacturers had on the 
priorities list and referred to a tele- 
gram sent by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association to 
Mr. Stettinius, chairman of the 
Priorities Board, (TELEPHONY, June 
28, page 18) asking that they be 
given a higher rating, since the tele- 
phone industry is certainly a vital 
factor in national defense. 

In connection with new reduc- 
tions of toll rates Mr. Pitcher 
recommended that everyone read 
the editorial appearing in the June 
14 issue of TELEPHONY. 


The afternoon session was opened 


by Lt. L. Gray Beck, Jr. of the ninth 
corps area headquarters, United 
States Army Signal Corps. Lieuten- 


ant Beck spoke on “Independent 
Telephone Cooperation with Defense 
Needs.” 

“He outlined briefly the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Signal 
Corps from the chief signal officer 
in Washington, D. C., down to the 
different corps areas. He explained 
the types of telephone systems in- 
stalled in various Army posts by the 
Signal Corps. The practice is in per- 
manent posts, such as Fort Lewis, 
that the telephone outside plant con- 
struction will all be underground. 
Cantonments generally are regarded 
as “temporary” construction and 
aerial cable is placed wherever prac- 
ticable on power poles throughout 
the area. Open wire distribution is 
rarely used except for trunk circuits. 
Where there is manual operation, 
either a multiple or non-multiple 
board, all communications in or out 
must come through the operator at 
the board. 

Trunk facilities to boards must be 
supplied on the basis of the use to 
be made. The chief signal officer has 
made a ruling that there shall be one 
trunk circuit for each 50 telephone 
lines. It is all handled on a main 
line basis. There are no harmonic 
systems. Occasionally there is di- 
vided ringing where facilities are 
over-taxed but ordinarily all facili- 
ties are on a main line basis. 

In regard to pay stations Lieuten- 
ant Beck said the basis of such in- 
stallations varies depending upon 


usage that different troops will put 
upon 


such facilities. Generally, 








there is one pay station for every 
1,000 troops. They may be located 
anywhere in the post or are some- 
times placed in batteries with an 
operator in charge. 

Where the Army owns land and 
installations it grants the commer- 
cial telephone company “revocable 
permits.” In the commercially 
rented installations the Signal Corps 
enters into an agreement whereby 
it receives a percentage of all the 
receipts from the use of pay station 
telephones. 

Intercommunicating systems have 
been installed at some of the air 
fields, he stated. If such installations 
are required the Signal Corps will 
probably ask the Independents to 
furnish such equipment where the 
telephone facilities are rented. 

In the event of a sudden appear- 
ance of an Army field in any 
telephone company’s territory, Lieu- 
tenant Beck suggested that the com- 
pany inquire as to what telephone 
service will be required. If neces- 
sary it should write to the signal 
officer at San Francisco and request 
information as to the number of 
telephones contemplated which would 
give a basis for figuring the plant 
and central office needs. 

Ormond R. Bean, Public Utilities 
Commissioner of Oregon, addressed 
the gathering on the subject ‘‘Com- 


missions and Independent Tele- 
phones in the ‘Unlimited Emerg- 
ency’.”” Mr. Bean expressed his be- 


lief that our entire industry will 
soon be tied in with the defense pro- 
gram. The telephone business be- 
comes’ particularly important in 
times of disaster, war, etc. Every- 
thing will be determined on the basis 
of priorities in the near future. All 
companies should be very careful to 
check on priorities and place orders 
18 months to two years ahead of 
need of the equipment. 

Mr. Bean stressed the danger of 
sabotage and pointed out that the 
government has helped power com- 
panies to protect themselves and he 
feels that telephone companies 
should be ready to demand similar 
help if needed. 

Commissioner C. H. Gram, Oregon 
State Wage-Hour Department, dis- 
cussed the increase in wages of ex- 
perienced operators from 30 to 35 
cents which will be effective on 
August 1. However, he assured the 
meeting that the present system of 
giving special licenses and permits, 
with respect to night operators and 
others who do not work on a con- 
tinuous basis will be continued. 

Maurice G, Staton, district plant 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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washers for 


wresistant ° 
nections the same features 
throughout that have made the Cook 
XB in Il, 16 and 26 pair sizes the 
standard of excellence and economy 
for the telephone industry. 








N THE Cook Six-Pair XB Unprotected Pole Cable Terminal 
you will find all of those engineering, construction and 
performance features that distinguish all Cook terminals for 


real economy. 


The Cook Six-Pair XB-Terminal is the only six-pair terminal 
engineered, manufactured and sold as a six-pair job. Telephone 
men everywhere tell us that the six-pair is an economy ‘life 
saver’ for them in a variety of installations. You, too, will find 


advantageous uses for it. 


The Cook Six-Pair XB Unprotected Pole Cable Terminal offers 
a long list of savings in installation and maintenance costs that 
will pay many times its low purchase price. You can buy the 
Six-Pair XB from any telephone manufacturer or supply house. 


Send for sample without obligation. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE e@ CHICAGO 
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P-A-B-X OPERATION 
BRINGS BUSINESS 
USERS THESE 
IMPORTANT 
BENEFITS 


rae eS : THE TYPE 
Lightning - fast auto- ee P-A-B- 
matic interior service. | 2 ' 


Improved "in" and 
“out" trunk service. 








. Ready for instant use, 
day or night. 























Smaller units can be 
either attended or un- 
attended, as desired. 














In unattended sys- zx FLOOR TYPE 
tems, trunk calls can 


be placed or "picked [ee ATTENDAN 
up" from any trunk- TT 
connected station. 


Stations can be "re- 
stricted" or "non- 
restricted," as cus- 
tomer desires, 





° “ Maximum of 7 trunks to manual or 
Large units provide automatic central office 


many “special fea- 


tures” for business The Type 25-B P-A-B-X shown above is an attended system with a maximum initial | 
control and super- 


vislen capacity of 50 lines and 7 trunks. It is easily expanded to an ultimate of 75 lines and 
; can be supplied to operate with either manual or automatic central office equipment. 

















to help you provide MODERN 
private exchange service for 
factories in your area.... 


With current demand for increased production, factory managers every- 
where are seeking up-to-date methods of stepping up the productive 
capacities of their plants. P-A-B-X—the private automatic branch exchange 
—is one of the most effective modern means for achieving this result, and 
gives every telephone company an excellent opportunity to provide business 
users with a much-needed service. 


By providing instant, automatic telephonic communication between 
every individual and department of an organization, the P-A-B-X eliminates 
wasteful running to and fro, increases coordination, improves supervision. Effi- 
ciency men consider the P-A-B-X the finest system available today for stimu- 
lating production and increasing efficiency for every type of business. P-A-B-X 


systems can be supplied to operate either with or without an attendant, as 
desired. 


We shall be glad to cooperate with any telephone company in pre- 
senting the benefits of P-A-B-X service to business prospects. We also offer 
the services of our engineering staff in preparing plans for modern P-A-B-X 
business control and supervisory services as applied to specific situations. 
Write for information—without delay! 





~ AUTOMATIC y ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEMS 


AKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATU 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
1 initial § Distributors in U.S. and Possessions: 


ves and AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
pment. Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED, Chicago 








HE NEW National Airport in 
Washington, D. C., has a telephone 
installation streamlined 
up-to-date in detail. The 
walls of the public telephone room are 
lined with booths on three sides with 
the modernistic attendant’s desk in the 
center. The small, but so 
designed that they are comfortable and 
do not make the user feel crowded. 
The booths are also well-lighted and 
ventilated 

The public address system 
the airport is so 


which is 


and every 


booths are 


and are air-conditioned. 
used in 
that an- 
nouncements may be clearly heard 
both and outside the building. 
The volume on the system is not high, 
but numerous loudspeakers are so ar- 
that the announcements 
through clearly and distinctly. 


designed 


inside 


ranged come 

It is believed that many Independent 
telephone companies will be called upon 
frequently in the future to furnish 
loudspeaker communication as an aux- 
iliary to their regular service to sub- 
seribers. It undoubtedly, be a 
good plan for managers everywhere to 
familiarize themselves with the various 
loud-speaking 


will, 


communication systems 
now available for commercial use. 


It is understood that in England the 
British Post Office has devised a simple 
prevent tele- 
phone stations from making calls dur- 
ing periods of emergency due to war 
conditions when certain calls are con- 
sidered important than others. 
This arrangement is accomplished 
simply by opening the battery supply 
leads to the line relays. The operation 
of a simple key will restrict 10 per 
cent of the stations in an 


scheme to non-essential 


more 


exchange. 


The operation of other keys restrict 
other 10 per cent groups. Stations 
thus restricted cannot initiate a call, 
but may be called. 
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Porcelain-glazed, 
conduit is 


single-duct 
available in 
lengths and is frequently used for sub- 
sidiary or lateral underground runs. 
The porcelain-glazed interior provides 
a uniform duct The outer 
surface is unglazed. The square bore 
of this conduit is 3% 


clay 


now 36-inch 


surface. 


inches. 


It always seems a shame for a new, 
modern house to have tele- 
phone wiring run in a haphazard man- 
ner. Telephone 
can perform a 


exposed 


companies 
real con- 
ducting a campaign to educate archi- 
tects and builders as to the necessity 
of providing ample conduits for tele- 
phone wiring in all new houses. 


generally 
service by 


D. J. 


us a 


Neale of Topeka, Kans., paid 
visit recently and we spent an 
interesting hour discussing cable sus- 
pension by the 
method. Mr. 


lashing or 
Neale is 


spinner 
thoroughly 





familiar with this interesting subject 
and we gathered a wealth of interest- 
ing information from our conversation 
with him. 





NEW LIGHT POLE TRAILER: A pole 
trailer is a very useful item of equip- 
ment and at least one should always be 
available in every telephone exchange. 
One such trailer, which sells at a rea- 
cost, is of the 3000-pound 
capacity, equipped with pneumatic tires 
and suitable for all ordinary telephone 
pole hauling. This trailer is also of the 
short tongue variety which is lashed to 
the pole load. One pole of the load 
forms a tongue which is attached to 
the truck by a draw bar. 


sonable 


This trailer is priced within the reach 
of all and no doubt will be extensively 
used by telephone companies in the 
future. 





New light pole trailer. 
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\0 DELAY 


Nationals. And — thanks to 


man’s pail—thanks to “Handy 


cluster packaging. 


Made by 





EY Tu 















































1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


The \ATIOME Way 


No quicker way of ringing than with 


\ATIOML 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY C0. 


“tension 
grip’’—no jumping off, no slipping along 
messenger. No hooking together in line- 


Five” 


Standardize on National Cable Rings. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREMOUSES AT DALLAS KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES. RICHMOND (vA) AND SAM FRANCISCO 
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The new ma- 
chine for locat- 
ing faults on 
aerial telephone 
lines, without 
the necessity of 
climbing poles 
... also locates 
buried cable, 
water and gas 
pipes or wiring 
in the walls of 
buildings. 





Equipment con- 
sists of: ampli- 
fying unit, ex- 
ploring coil and 
line tapper, 


three 40 inch lengths of bakelite tubing, containing 
wiring to coil and communication lines for line tap- 


per. Amplifier contains loud speaker. 


Telephone men are displaying great interest in 
TELE-SPOT. May we send you additional informa- 


tion? 


TELKOR, Inc., Elyria, Ohio 
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DAVEY TREE TRIMMING SERVICE 


1846 1923 





JOHN DAVEY 
Founder of Tree Surgery 


Remove the Tree Hazards 


Overhanging Limbs 
Decaying Branches 
Splitting Forks 
New Growth 

Dying Trees 


Always use dependable Davey Service 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio 


DAVEY TREE SERVICE 
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N TELEPHONE 
means “try again.” 
tomer asks to have his long dis- 
tance call tried, or requests a report, 
the operator is instructed to enter 


language “AG” 
When a cus- 


“ag” followed by the time the re- 
quest was received under the last 
entry on the toll ticket. After 
acknowledging the request, the 
operator makes an immediate at- 
tempt to complete the call. If she is 
already working on the call when the 
AG request is received, the operator 
will say, “I am trying to complete 
your call. One moment, please?” 

In large offices, if the calling 
party asks to have his call tried 
again, the operator may be instruct- 
ed to record a report ticket. In this 
case she will print “AG” in capitals 
in the “Special Instruction” space 
on the report ticket, followed by any 
supplemental instructions received, 
for example, “AG ay,” meaning that 
the calling party will talk with any- 
one at the called station. When a 
report ticket is recorded, the opera- 
tor passes the AG request to the 
proper point-to-point position, that 
is, the position where the customer’s 
call is being held. 

If the calling party requests that 
his call be held until a later specified 
time on the same day, the operator 
is instructed to enter “ag (specified 
time),” encircled on the back of the 
ticket. 

If the calling party requests the 
operator to hold his call until he 
asks her to try it, she acknowledges 
the request, saying, ‘“‘All right, sir. 
Will you call long distance operator 
(number of proper point-to-point 
position) when you wish your call 
tried, please?” and will enter “hold 
for ag” on the back of the ticket. 
If he requests that his call be held 
until the following day, stating he 
will call the operator when he is 
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By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor 
The Illinois 


The 
Operator's 
Corner 


Telephone Association 


have his call tried, the 
operator will enter “hold for ag 
(date)” on the back of the ticket. 

Our second question this week is, 
“When should you enter ‘ag tomor- 
row (date)’ on the ticket?” If the 
calling party requests that his call 
be tried again on a future day and 
specifies a time, the operator will 
enter, for example, “ag 9-00 a 7-26- 
41, encircled, on the back of the toll 
ticket and “ag 7-26-41” encircled, in 
the “Special Instruction” space on 
the face of the ticket. If the calling 
party does not specify a time at 
which he wishes his call tried, the 
operator will ask, “What time shall 
I try the call?” and will make the 
proper entry on the ticket. 

The question, “What time shall I 
try your call?” is an important one 
and should not be overlooked. Failure 
to ask this question as prescribed 
may, in some instances, result in a 
canceled call. 

When a call is to be tried on the 
following day, the word “tomorrow” 
need not be included in the entry as 
the date will indicate when the call 
is to be tried. 


ready to 


vv Ww 


Questions from Illinois 

Operators 

1. After quoting time and charge, 
do you encircle “T & C” in “Spe- 
cial Instruction” space and also 
the charge itself? 

2. When should you enter “ag to- 
morrow (date)” on a ticket and 
when do you enter “Hold for ag 
(date) ?” 

3. In case of a local call, is it proper 
to ask the subscriber for the line 
if he has been talking a lengthy 
period and another’ subscriber 
has asked for that line several 
times? 


y 


4. Why do some toll centers insist 











upon taking the ticket on every 
In Collect call? 

5. Is it correct for a toll operator 
who has been passed a number to 
say “Thank, you” instead of 
right? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 29. 


—- 


Quick Thinking by 
Operator Saves Life 

Quick thinking on the part of a 
Downers Grove, IIl., telephone opera- 
tor of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
recently saved the life of Mrs. L. O. 
Larsen, a housewife who was over- 
come by gas from a leaking hot water 
heater. 

Alone in the basement of her home, 
Mrs. suddenly began feeling 
“queer.” Realizing that something 
was wrong, and suspecting it might be 
escaping gas, she had presence of mind 
enough to go to the telephone, lift the 
What it 
was, Miss Josephine Adams, the oper- 
ator who answered the call, didn’t 
know. Sensing that something was 
wrong, however, she called her super- 
visor, Miss Alletta Debus. 

Miss Debus traced the call and as 
soon as she knew the address, tele- 
phoned the police, the inhalator squad 
and a doctor. Police found Mrs. Lar- 
sen lying on the floor with the tele- 
phone still clutched in her 
hand. Together with the firemen and 
the physician, they resuscitated her. 


Larsen 


receiver and say something. 


receiver 
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Government Telephones 
Show Large Increase 

Government telephones in Washing- 
ton have nearly tripled since 1933 and 
now number 52,000, it is reported from 
the capital city. The ratio of telephones 
to population is now the highest in the 
world—40 to every 100 persons. 
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How long your poles will last, and how little they will cost per 
year, depends directly on what happens to them in the treating 
cylinders. Modern equipment and close technical supervision 
of every step add maximum life to Koppers Pressure-treated Poles. 
‘“Accepted”’ quality standards are minimum requirements. 

Men and Management of the Wood Preserving Division of 
Koppers Company are backed by adequate financial resources, 


intelligent research, and years of experience in the manufacture 


PRESSURE-TREATED POLES 


\_ A \5| ee §=—saand processing of forest products. They assure you of dependable 


materials and service from 21 wood treating plants. 


ASK FOR A COPY of our 
Pole Bulletin . . . 24 pages 
of useful technical in- 
formation, including 
A.W.P.A. specifications. 
Free on request. 
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Indiana Company Asks 
Higher Rates 

The Central Indiana Telephone Co., 
which operates at Sheridan, 
petitioned the Indiana Public 
Commission for increases in its rates. 
The company avers that present rates, 
toll charges and joint 
unreasonable, insufficient and 
that they do not yield 
revenue sufficient to pay a reasonable 
return on a fair value of property used 
and useful in rendering service to the 
public. 


Ind., has 
Service 


schedules of 
rates are 
too low in 


The petitioner calls attention to re- 
cent plant improvements and better- 
ments which include a complete under- 
ground plant in the city of 
Sheridan. It states that operating costs 
and costs of labor and materials and 
taxes have risen sharply in 
months and it is reasonable to presume 
that costs of maintenance, construction 
and operation will sharply increase in 
the immediate future. 


cable 


recent 


The petition asks the commission to 
investigate and hold such hearings as 
may be rates 
which will yield sufficient revenue to 


necessary and to set 


pay operating expenses, a fair rate of 
depreciation and a fair 
fair value of the property. 


return on a 


every way— 








There are approximately 600 tele- 
phones in the exchange and the chief 
rates included in a schedule which be- 
came effective on June 1, 1921, are: 
Main line business, $2.50; party line 
business, $2.25; main line 
$1.50; party line 
five-party rural, $1.50, and ten-party 
rural, $1.25. 

John T. 
president and E. C. 
treasurer. John T. Powell is attorney 
for the petitioner. The case has not 
yet been assigned to a commissioner 
for hearing and no hearing date has 
been set. 


residence, 


residence, $1.25; 


Detchon is the company’s 
Mull is secretary- 


ee 


Utility Representatives on 
S. C. Defense Board 


James W. Wolfe, of the South Caro- 
lina Public Commission, 
elected chairman of a committee to 
represent the various utility companies 
on the state defense board, at a meet- 
ing called by Maybank in 
Columbia June 5. 


Service was 


Governor 


The state defense board is composed 
of one representative from each of 
the various public service companies. 
The telephone representative is Thomas 
Crouch, district manager of the South- 


TEN TIMES BETTER 


Than Standard Specifications Require. 


Did you ever test the dielectric qualities of the insulation on any ordinary drop wire? Specification 
requirements call for 1750 megohms as satisfactory. Compare this with the insulation on Genuine 
IRONITE drop wire—it tests to over 17,000 megohms—10 times the standard 


Genuine Tronite 


is far better than most engineer's specifications. Strength—long life—workability—and an unusual 
weather resistance, whether the hot sand winds of Texas, the foggy salt sea winds of Florida or the 
sleet of northern Minnesota—it is made for them all. 


There really are many sound reasons, besides low 
price, why Genuine IRONITE drop wire leads in 
sales, year after year. If you order a coil from your 
the superiority of 


jobber, you, too, will leam 


GENUINE IRONITE 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 


ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Some 16 representatives of tele- 
phone, telegraph, power, gas, railroad 
and other utilities attended the June 
5 meeting. Mr. Wolfe has also been 
appointed by Governor Maybank to the 
South Carolina Defense Committee, 
which will work with the National De- 


fense Committee. 
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Radiotelephone Service for 
Mississippi River 
The Federal 


mission has 


Communications Com- 
authorized establishment 
on August 1 of a radiotelephone com- 
munication system to take care of 
increased transportation on the Mis- 
sissippi river and its tributaries. Six 
frequencies have been assigned for the 
river system’s first ship-to-shore serv- 
ice. 

vv 


Refuses to Withdraw 
Injunction Against Line 

Circuit Judge W. May Walker, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., has refused to withdraw 
his order restraining the St. Joseph 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from ex- 
tending its lines into Wakulla county 
to furnish telephone service to Wakulla 
Springs Lodge. 

The Southeastern Co., 
chartered to operate telephone facili- 
ties in Leon and Wakulla counties, had 
asked for and obtained the restraining 
order on the ground the proposed 
extension would constitute un- 
fair competition (TELEPHONY, June 21, 
page 32). 


Telephone 


The St. Joseph company asserted it 
should be given the right to construct 
a line to the lodge, a hotel at Wakulla 











requirement, So it is in 


35 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago 
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Springs, because the hotel would have 
to pay “‘an excessive sum” to obtain 
service through the Southeastern 
company. 

vv 


Denies Application for 
Toll Connections 


In an order dated June 27, the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission denied 
the application of E. D. Simpkins for 
toll connections with the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 
Guthrie, Okla. 


exchange at 


Mr. Simpkins had put in a switch- 
board at Rusty, a small community in 
the recently Guthrie oil 
field located about eight and one-half 
miles northeast of Guthrie, and had 
strung a toll line on poles of coopera- 


discovered 


tive telephone line owners. 


Before connecting this line at either 
end Mr. Simpkins asked for a commis- 
sion order to require the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to give him toll line 
connections at Guthrie. 


The commission held that the ter- 
ritory is being adequately served by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
which has approximately 20 sub- 
scribers in the territory, and that it 
stands ready to give such additional 
service as may be necessary. 


—-— +. 


Rules Company Has Perpetual 
Franchise to Use Streets 


A district court action brought by 
the city of Audubon, Iowa, seeking to 
enjoin the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. from use and occupancy of 
its public streets and alleys (TELEPH- 
ONY, Sept. 28, 1940, page 29) has been 
dismissed by Judge J. A. Murray at 
the city’s cost. 

Judge Murray found that the de- 
fendant company is the “owner of a 
perpetual franchise for the use of 
streets, alleys and public places of the 
city of Audubon for the erection and 
maintenance of telephone poles, lines 
and equipment.” 


The company’s contention, upheld by 
Judge Murray, was that it has a per- 


petual franchise because it and _ its 
predecessors in title have maintained 
continuous occupancy of the streets 


since prior to October 1, 1897, when 
a state law giving cities and towns the 
right to grant franchises to telephone 
companies became effective. 

Prior to 1897, state law gave tele- 
phone and telegraph companies the 
right to construct and maintain pole 
lines, and the Iowa Supreme Court has 
held that companies taking advantage 
of the old law acquired perpetual right 
to maintain their lines. 
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Oklahoma Commission 
Issues Annual Report 

Total investment in telephone com- 
panies in Oklahoma is $59,012,674.37 
according to the 1940 annual report of 
the telephone department of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, of 
which B. Richardson is telephone engi- 
neer, and M. E. Searle his assistant. 

Total revenues last year were $14,- 
524,951.13 and expenses $12,234,910.- 
49 leaving a net gain of $2,290,040.64. 
There are 470 telephone exchanges 
which report to the commission. They 
have 268,901 company-owned stations 
and 21,903 service stations. 

It is estimated that there are about 
15,000 mutual stations operated by co- 
operative companies not required by 
law to report to the commission. There 
was a gain of 7,802 
state during 1940. 


stations in the 
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New Public Counsellor 
of Indiana Commission 

Howard T. Batman, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has appointed by Gov. 
Henry Schricker as public counsellor 
of the Public 
Indiana. Mr. 
of age, is 


been 


Commission of 
3atman, who is 34 years 
widely known throughout 
Indiana and is a partner in a promin- 
ent law firm in Terre Haute. 


Service 


He has served two terms as 
sentative from county in the 
Indiana General Assembly and was 
Democratic caucus chairman at the last 
session. He is president of the Indiana 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and in 
1936 served as a delegate of that body 
to the international 
England. 


repre- 
Vigo 


convention in 


Mr. Batman, who will represent the 
public in cases before the commission, 
succeeds Ralph Hanna, who 
to enter private law 
La Fayette. 


resigned 
practice in 


Mr. Hanna became public counsellor 
of the 1937 and had 
served, for the four years previous to 
his appointment, as assistant attorney 
general of Indiana. 


commission in 
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Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 
Federal Communications Commission 
June 25: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. requested authority to 
construct and operate from Hayward to 
Austin, Minn., an extension of an 
existing line. 


California Railroad Commission 

July 2: Granted authority to Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., to file rate 
for installation of keys in lieu of in- 
struments in certain exchanges, and 
also to revise its rates and charges for 
jack and plug installations. 


The §5-Year-Old Secre... 
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THAT CUTS TELEPHONE OPERATING TAXES TODAY 
a4, 


~~ 


budget. Thrice. welcome this relief when you're assured, 


WELCOME indeed is any tax-relief from your operating 


through Hemingrays, that the tax-saving is permanent... 


| and crossarms. 


through principal jobbers. 








q for samples. 


— 


4 COST IS LOW, supply constant, but only 


The Rural “Toll” Line Favorite 
| ...is Hemingray Number 42. Its long leak- 

age path means trouble-free operation. Other 
rural headliners ... Numbers 9 and 16. Ask 


“has lasted 50 years”— one prominent utility reports. 


REASON lies in the 85-year-old secret Hemingray glass 
“batch-mix’’— plus Owens-Illinois quality-controlled pro- 
duction. Result! Insulators free of voids, strains and 
stresses and so homogeneous that moisture can’t pene- 
trate them. Temperature changes leave them 
unimpaired—they outlive poles, hardware 








OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY Telephone & Telegraph Insulators » LOWEX Power Insulators 
Export Agents: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 
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TYPE 35 PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 


For 11, 16, and 26 
Pair Cables 


Name the features 





that 
telephone men want most in 
a protected terminal. You'll 
get them all in a Type 35— 
the SANDS 


grounding and automatic re- 


including self 
setting discharge block. 

This block (Sands Type 2105) 
is standard on all SANDS pro- 
tective equipment. With it, 
protection lapses are banished, 


maintenance costs are cut. 


Write today for information. 


AUTOMATIC 
FLECTRIC 





y TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 8: Hearing at Springfield in 
matter of application by Central IIli- 
nois Telephone Co. for authority to file 
changes in its schedule of exchange 
rates applicable to its Franklin, Pal- 
myra and Waverly exchanges, on less 
than 30 days’ notice. 

July 8: Hearing on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for telephone service in 
Carrollton by the Illinois Telephone Co. 

July 8: Hearing on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for telephone service 
rendered by Fayette County Mutual 
Telephone Co. in Brownstown (Sefton 
lines), Fayette county. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

June 27: American Telephone Co. 
granted authority to install common 
battery service at its Alma exchange, 
and to file a schedule of rates to be 
effective upon establishment of the 
new type of service. 

July 14: Hearing on application of 
McKrae Telephone Co., for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to 
furnish telephone service at Quincy. 

July 22: Hearing on application of 
Blue Mound Central Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to make certain 
changes in rates for telephone service 
at Blue Mound. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

June 16: Hearing held at Crosby on 
application of Aitkin-Deerwood Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates at Crosby 
upon completion of a $30,000 improve- 
ment program. 

Proposed rates include: Business in- 
dividual line, raised from $2.75 to 
$3.75; business two-party, $2.50 to 
$3.25; residence individual line, $2.00 


| to $2.50; residence four-party, $1.50 


to $1.75. Discount of 25 cents if paid 
before 20th of month for which service 
is rendered. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

July 1: Authority granted North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to elimin- 
from its toll schedules all report 
charges on uncompleted person-to-per- 
son intrastate calls, to correspond with 
changes in interstate traffic; effective 
July 10. 

New York Public Service Commission 

July 11: Hearing in the proceeding, 
on motion of the commission, as to 
rates, etc., of New York Telephone Co. 
in respect to service through private 
branch exchanges in hotels, apartment 
houses and clubs. 

West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

July 2: Hearing held on complaint 
of a Bluefield pool room that it was 
denied service by the Bluefield Tele- 
phone Co. Answering the complaint, 
company declared it was within its 
legal rights in refusing the application. 


vr WwW 


Devin Sells Exchange 
at Apache, Okla. 
C. E. Devin, Apache, Okla., on July 
1 sold the Apache Telephone Co. to 
Darwin Farmer of Fletcher, Okla. 
Included in the transaction was the 
magneto exchange at Apache, with 234 


company-owned telephones and_ the 


building in which the exchange is 
housed, which includes living quarters. 
These will be occupied by Mr. Farmer 
and his family. 

Mr. Devin is a veteran in the tele- 
phone industry of Oklahoma. He pur- 
chased the Apache exchange 30 years 
ago from Dr. J. H. Mallory and has 


owned and operated it continuously 
ever since. 
For several years Mr. Devin has 


been president of the Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Association. He has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future, 
except that he will take a temporary 
vacation. 

Mr. Farmer 
training with his father, 
the telephone exchange 
Okla. 


secured his telephone 
who operates 


at Fletcher, 
vv 


Typical Example of 
Telephone Efficiency 

Shortly before office closing time on 
June 4, an elderly gentleman, accom- 
panied by a small boy, approached a 
cashier of the Lima (Ohio) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and asked her if she 
would help him obtain information 
that would lead to the identity of a 
colored boy who had been killed, and 
whose relatives were unknown. 

The only information he could give 
her was that this boy had called his 
parents on the telephone one day last 
winter. Not knowing the approximate 
date of the call, this information was 
very vague, but realizing the impor- 
tance of establishing the boy’s identity, 


the cashier checked the file of toll 
tickets. 
A search revealed that a call was 


made to Athens, Tenn. on November 
5, 1940. The old gentleman was told 
that there was a message to a party 
named Ferguson. He immediately re- 
membered that the boy’s name was 
Dewey Ferguson, thus definitely estab- 
lishing his identity. 
WwW WwW 


Social Advisor Approves 
Telephone Invitations 

“Nowadays the telephone leads a 
strenuous social life and has developed 
a social etiquette all its own,” wrote 
Alice Denhoff in a New York newspaper 
recently. ‘‘Today, invitations for any- 
thing save the most formal affair or 
dinner party are sent over the tele- 
phone,” continued the article. 

“Those with a high telephone quo- 
tient do not hesitate to telephone a busy 
household, knowing that it is easier to 
handle and dispose of a call than receiv- 
ing a visitor. Whether the occasion be 
joyous or one of gricf, the discreet use 
of the telephone will be appreciated.’”’— 
The C. and P. Call. 
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The Telephone In 
National Defense 


(Concluded from page 11) 





needs for calling into a damaged 
area. Likewise, outgoing calls from 
such an area can be controlled by 
the local operators. 


On automatic exchanges, arrange- 
ments can be made whereby certain 
groups of lines can be refused access 
to the exchange but still enable the 
subscribers to receive calls. 

The restriction is set up in suc- 
cessive groups in order that more 
and more subscribers can be denied 
access as the traffic load increases. 
This requires the rearrangement of 
lines so that those of the highest 
importance will be grouped among 
themselves in order of importance. 

As stated above, the immediate 
concern of the Army is to investigate 
in great detail the availability of all 
existing means of communication, 
particularly wire facilities. Even 
the old fashioned 15-party “barbed- 
wire-fence” farmer line becomes of 
extreme importance, because invari- 
ably such lines reach remote sections 
of the country where no other means 
of communication is available. 


Private lines of oil and gas pipe 
line companies, remote control and 
communication facilities of electric 
power companies, train dispatchers’ 
wires, municipal and state police sys- 
tems, forestry lines, as well as com- 
mercial telephone and _ telegraph 
facilities, must be taken into account. 


Every existing telephone line and 
every line on which a telephone chan- 
nel can be superimposed must be 


investigated, plotted on a map, or 
otherwise accounted for, and de- 
cision as to what use should be made 
of the lines tabulated in local de- 
fense headquarters. 


This does not mean that the fa- 
cilities will immediately be put to 
use except possibly for short periods 
during maneuvers at which time de- 
ficiencies, bottlenecks, and lack of 
flexibility will show up. Immediate 
steps can then be taken to correct 
the major deficiencies. 


It might be well to bring out at 
this point that one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the success of 
the German military machine is the 
great attention to details and future 
planning. Almost without exception, 
no attack has ever been started or 
any territory occupied without the 
invading forces knowing in the most 
minute detail the location, type and 
possibilities of every existing facil- 
ity, and plans made to make the ut- 
most use of such facilities. 


This principle applies equally to 
defending forces. Unless exact in- 
formation is secured, correlated, and 
made available to prospective users, 
the country is not in a state of pre- 
paredness. Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon the need for 
reliable, adequate and flexible means 
of communication. 


Dependability of communications 
is of prime importance, and to insure 
dependability, the lessons that have 
been learned from the experiences 
of the British can be used as a guide 
and elaborated upon as local con- 
ditions warrant. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE: In the third 
and last installment next week 
Colonel Grable will enumerate the 
experiences with communications of 
Britain in the present war. He 
also will discuss the priority problem 
of telephone manufacturers. | 








1. The charge only is encircled. 


to do so. 





5. Some offices are following this practice. 
it is meeting with favor; therefore, it may eventually be pre- 
scribed as a standard operating practice. 


Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 24 


2. Answer is incorporated in preface. 

The operator should proceed in accordance with the instructions 
issued by the management of her company. If instructions have 
not been prescribed for this condition, the operator should secure 
a ruling from the manager. If the standard operating practice 
is followed, busy lines are requested only in case of emergency. 
4. Probably because the company management has instructed them 


According to reports, 


CONSIDER 
FUTURE 
REQUIREMENTS! 


150 KJ 





GRAY CONVERTIBLE 
PAY STATIONS 


meet present day needs... 
and are adaptable to future 
requirements. 


The No. 150 KJ is a handset, 
postpayment, manual type which 
can be used on common battery 
or magneto systems. It can read- 
ily be converted to a No. 150 GJ 
prepayment type by adding a coin 
magnet and provision has also 
been made for mounting a call- 
ing dial. 

Handset will be furnished 
when specified. 


The convertible, manual, post- 
payment model of the type 34 A9 
is coded 34 A9-P2 and the cor- 
responding convertible model of 
the 34 All is coded 34 A11-P2. 


See one of our Agents today. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS: 


American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 

Graybar Electric Company 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 

Leich Sales Corporation 

The North Electric Mfg. Company 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company 


IN CANADA: 


Canadian Telephones & Supplies, Limited 
Northern Electric Co., Limited 
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JOSLYN MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 
Executive Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive ©@ Chicago, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in 
Principal Cities of the United States 












Hubbell New President 
of New York Telephone Co. 
James L. Kilpatrick, president of the 
New York Telephone Co. since 1933, 
will retire on July 31 in accordance 


with the company’s retirement plan, 
and will be succeeded by James W. 
Hubbell, vice president in charge of 


operations, it was announced June 25 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors. 

Carl Whitmore, vice president of the 


company, was designated vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations. Oscar 


M. Taylor, assistant vice president of 
the personnel relations department, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was appointed vice president to 
succeed Mr. Whitmore. 

Mr. Kilpatrick entered the telephone 
1896 as a wireman for the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
From 1900 to 1904, he filled the posi- 
tions of wireman, central office trouble- 


business in 





JAMES W. HUBBELL 


man, inspector and special inspector, 
March, 1904, when he became 
wireman of the Pennsylvania 


until 
chief 
company. 

Two years later he became superin- 
tendent of equipment. He continued 
to advance in the company until 1920 
when he became assistant vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

In October, 1922, Mr. Kilpatrick 
resigned his position with the Penn- 
sylvania company to become general 
manager of installation for the West- 
ern Electric Co. After rising to vice 
president and director he resigned from 
that company in 1927 to become vice 
president of the New York Telephone 
Co., and of the Empire City Subway 
Co. 

Mr. Kilpatrick was elected a director 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York company on 





CARL WHITMORE 
March 19, 1929. On March 21, 1933, 
he was elected president to succeed 
James’ S. McCulloh. Mr. Kilpatrick 
will continue as a director and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Mr. Hubbell entered the service of 
the New York Telephone Co. in 1902 
as a clerk in the Brooklyn traffic de- 
partment. After various 
promotions by that company he went 
to the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1914 as traffic engineer, 
where, in 1917, he became engineer of 
equipment and buildings. 


receiving 


During that year Mr. Hubbell, as a 
major in the officer’s signal reserve 
corps, organized the first reserve tele- 
phone battalion at Philadelphia, and 
was sent overseas. He took part in the 
Champagne-Marne Marne-Aisne _bat- 
tles, and promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 


was 


After the war, in 1919 he was made 
traffic engineer of the New York Tele- 





OSCAR M. TAYLOR 
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phone Co., and in 1921, general traffic 
engineer. He was appointed chief en- 
gineer, upstate, in July, 1925, general 
manager in 1926, and vice president 
and general manager, upstate, in Sep- 
tember, 1927. On September 26, 1934, 
Mr. Hubbell was appointed a director 
of the New York company, and on 
October 1, 1934, was appointed vice 
president. He is a member of the 
executive committee. 


Mr. Whitmore entered the Bell Sys- 
tem in 1911 as fieldman in the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Fran- 
cisco. In 1913 he was transferred to 
Portland, Ore., as a toll engineer, and 
became, successively, district plant en- 
1917; division plant 
engineer, in 1920, and division super- 
intendent of plant, in 1921. 


gineer in 


In 1923 Mr. Whitmore returned to 
San Francisco as division superinten- 
dent of installation for the Western 
Electric Co. Three years later he be- 
came general superintendent of instal- 
lation for the western zone with 
headquarters in Chicago, going to New 
York in 1927 as general manager of 


installation for the Western Electric Co. 


In 1935 he became upstate general 
plant manager of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., and in 1936, he was ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of the Long Island area. On 
August 28, 1940, he was appointed a 
director of the company, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, became vice president 
in charge of personnel. 


Mr. Taylor entered the Bell System 
on November 1, 1906, as a cable 
splicer’s helper with the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. After serving 
in various capacities in the plant de- 
partments of telephone companies in 
Missouri and Nebraska, he became per- 
sonnel assistant to the president of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


In 1925, Mr. Taylor was appointed 
assistant to the vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and in 1927 became plant training en- 
gineer of that company. He was 
appointed an assistant vice president 
in the personnel relations department 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in 1937 





would refuse to admit them. 


PEACE OF MIND 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 


T HAS BEEN SAID there are five great enemies of peace; namely, 
avarice, envy, anger, ambition, and pride. These enemies invade our 
minds where peace alone should dwell — and could dwell if we but 


Since all of these enemies do force themselves into our minds and we 
do not force them out, no doubt we are often crowded and heckled to 
the limit of our endurance and our dreams may be troubled and unpleas- 
ant. But we may safeguard peace even in the midst of the greatest 
provocation and trial, if we WILL to do so. 





Peace is a happy, natural state of mind. Robert Louis Stevenson wrote, 
“Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened but go on in fortune or 
misfortune at their own private pace like a clock during a thunder- 
storm.”’ We have met people whose minds never seem to be disturbed. 
They are happy in their good fortune but not boastful. This makes other 
people happy with them. They carry their burden of misfortune at 
their own private pace and do not lean on others for help and sympathy 
to relieve the turmoil of their minds. 


The difference between such folks and those whose minds seem always 
to be invaded by the enemies of peace may be likened to the clamor of 
automobile traffic in a big city and a shallow brook babbling as it runs 
its pace through a quiet meadow. One is disturbing, the other restful. 


We in the telephone field realize the benefit of quiet in our work at 
the switchboard. Quiet handling of equipment, proper moderation of 
voices, and organized effort make our work easy even during a peak 
load. In the same way, a well ordered, peaceful mind will help us over- 
come our personal problems and make us happier and more efficient 
in our work. 


Moral: ‘‘The fountain of tranquillity is within ourselves; let us keep 
it pure.’”’—Phocian. 
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AN A®. REVENUE PRODUCING 
WY SPELIALTY 


Earn DOLLARS 
With DECIBELS 


. . « Provide 


LOUD RINGING BELLS 


Where din or distance blot out 
the ring of the telephone, you 
can earn plus revenue by sup- 
plying loud ringing bells. 


Automatic Electric loud ringing 
bells are ideal for factories, 
power houses, lumberyards, 
construction projects, and other 
noisy locations. You can get 
them in several types, straight- 
line or harmonic, for indoor or 
outdoor service on magneto or 
common battery lines. 


It's easy to file rates for loud 
ringing bells, and their extra 
earning power will help bring 
your percentage of net to a 
more satisfactory level. Write 


today for further facts. 


Distributors ia U. $. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicego, U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIC 
ITAL 


TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 











GET THE INSIDE STORY ON 
THESE W-B QUALITY TESTS 


The quality factors that make 


telephone wire stronger and 
longer-lasting go all the way 
from the inside out. To make a 
better drop wire, Whitney- 
Blake starts by testing the con- 
ductor for uniform strength 
and elongation. Rubber insu- 
lation is checked for elasticity, 
resistance to aging and adhes- 
ion to the conductor. Braid 
and finishing compounds are 
double-checked: before appli- 
cation and on the finished wire. 
Write for your copy of W-B 
Bulletin T-40 
GraybaR PR ney c Tpa cl r 1ES 
Sole Selling Agents for 


WHITNEY -BLAKE COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Drop Wire * Bridle 
Wire * Inside 
Wire * Flameproof 
Distributing Frame 






GRAYBAR ELEcTRrRIc Co., INc. 
Graybar Building, N. Y. 


Send me the new W-B Bulletin T-40. 
Name 
Co. 
Address 


City 
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FINANCIAL DATA 


Nebraska Continental 
Revenues Drop Slightly 

Total revenues of $307,925 were 
reported for 1940 to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission by the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. of 
Columbus. Of this amount $258,936 
were local revenues, $37,418 toll mes- 
sages and $12,621 miscellaneous. Op- 
erating revenues decreased slightly 
during the year while operating ex- 
penses of $216,186 represented an in- 
crease of $3,725. 

Taxes were $26,576, a decrease of 
$1,448. Income available for fixed 
charges was $59,948. Interest on 
funded debt of $35,062 and other 
items totaled $37,000, leaving a net 
income of $22,948, a decrease of $7,- 


123. The company paid $20,166 in 
dividends. 
A. B. Clark of Columbus is presi- 


dent of the Nebraska Continental com- 
pany; J. G. Crane, of Kansas City, 
president; W. W. Johnson, of 
Kearney, operating vice president, and 
C. E. Pearse of Columbus, secretary 
and treasurer. The company has 24 
exchanges, of which one is in Kansas. 
At the close of the year it had 11,649 
stations in service. 


vice 


Associated Public Utilities 
Reports on 1940 

Gross income of the Associated Pub- 
lic Utilities Corp., Columbus, Ohio, 
amounted to $221,402 (mostly divi- 
dends on stocks of subsidiaries) during 
1940, as compared with $217,414 dur- 
ing the preceding year, the company’s 
annual report reveals. After deduct- 
ing dividends of $3,258 on the 7 per 
cent preferred stock, the balance avail- 
able for dividend payments on the 
common stock was $47,705, equivalent 
to 58 cents a share, as against $37,017, 
equivalent to 45 cents a share, in 1939. 

Consolidated gross revenues of the 
corporation and its telephone, water 
and electric subsidiaries were $1,670,- 
261, an increase of 4.37 per cent over 
1939. Revenues from telephone serv- 
ice, which increased 4.85 per cent over 
the preceding year, amounted to 80.71 
per cent of the consolidated gross 
revenues. At the end of the year, the 
corporation had in service 44,461 tele- 
phone stations, as compared with 43,- 
212 at the beginning of the year. 
Taxes—state, local, federal income 
and social security — showed an in- 
crease of $9,385 over the 1939 total, 
amounting to $218,150. Net earnings 


of the corporation and its subsidiaries 
(before interest and other deductions) 
were $459,228, an increase of 4.27 per 
cent from last year. 

The Associated corporation owns all 
outstanding stock of five operating 
water companies as well as three op- 
erating telephone companies. The 
Standard Public Service Corp., wholly- 
owned by the Associated corporation, 
in turn owns five telephone operating 
companies. One Illinois community is 
also furnished with water service. 


—-— 


United Utilities, Inc., Has 
Good Year in 1940 


Total owned telephones of the sub- 
sidiary operating companies of United 
Utilities, Inc., Abilene, Kans., were 
97,596 on December 31, 1940, accord- 
ing to the company’s annual report. 
This represents an increase for the 
year 1940 of 3,364 stations, or 3.57 
per cent, compared with an increase of 
3.07 per cent in the previous year. 

For 1940, the second year of opera- 
tions for the company, total consoli- 
dated revenues of the parent company 
and its operating subsidiaries were $4,- 
453,377, an improvement of $180,161 
or 4.22 per cent over the previous year. 
Consolidated net income after interest 
on the 4% per debentures of 
the parent company was $434,879, or 
equivalent to 72 cents per share of 
common stock outstanding. This is an 
improvement of 32 per cent over the 
previous year. 


cent 


Taxes increased $33,242, or 6.63 per 
cent, to total $534,914. The debt of 
the corporation was reduced during 
1940 from $1,365,200 to $756,100. 
The company during the year sold its 
interest in the Southern Nebraska 
Power Co. 

vv 


Revenues, Taxes Higher 
for Meadville (Pa.) Company 

Operating revenues of the Meadville 
(Pa.) Telephone Co. for 1940 (ex- 
cluding operations of the Cochranton 
Telephone Co., which was acquired by 
the Meadville company during the year) 
increased $21,641 over 1939, amount- 
ing to $240,894. Telephone expenses 
were $161,581, or $9,713 above the 
figure for 1939. 

Income available for dividends to- 
taled $34,372, as compared with $30,- 
219 in 1939. After payment of 
dividends, $8,872 remained for surplus, 
an increase of $4,153 over the amount 
which remained in 1939, Taxes charged 
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to operations were $26,642, an increase 
of $4,836 over the preceding year. 

At the end of 1940 the Meadville 
company was serving 5,825 stations 
(not including 831 telephones acquired 
with the Cochranton property). The 
net increase for the year was 465, com- 
pared with an increase of 382 in 1939 
and 261 in 1938. 


— 


Jamestown Company Has 
Higher Revenues in 1940 

Operating revenues of the James- 
town (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. were 
$536,919 for 1940, an increase of 5.3 
per cent over 1939, the company’s an- 
nual report reveals. Telephone ex- 
penses were $393,507, an increase of 
7.9 per cent over the preceding year. 

Income of the company available for 
dividends totaled $91,336, as compared 
with $90,197 in 1939. Dividends of 
$8.00 per share were paid on the com- 
mon stock. 

At the end of 1940 the company was 
serving a total of 10,599 stations. The 
net increase for the year was 682, com- 
pared with an increase of 429 in 1939 
and 198 in 1938. 

Taxes charged to operations con- 
tinued to increase during 1940, the 
report notes. They totaled $84,568, as 
against $74,580 in 1939. 


— oS 


Huge Financing Program 
Planned by A. T. & T. 

The largest single debt flotation in 
the history of the Bell System was 
authorized by stockholders of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
when they approved the issuance of 
$234,000,000 of convertible deben- 
tures. 

Successful consummation of the fi- 
nancing would mean that the A. T. & 
T. had tapped the new capital markets 
to the extent of $374,000,000 over a 
period of about eight months. Last De- 
cember the company raised $140,000,- 
000 of new money through the sale of 
2% per cent debentures to a group of 
insurance companies. 

Most of the money to be raised in 
this large-scale financing program will 
be utilized by A. T. & T. to meet the 
increasing demands for service on Bell 
System facilities growing out of the de- 
fense program. Business activity 
throughout the system is at an un- 
precedented level and expenditures for 
new construction this year are expecte 
to amount to well over $400,000,000. 

Bell System long-distance traffic is 
running 25 per cent to 35 per cent 
ahead of a year ago and, according to 
official estimates, the system will add 
some 1,500,000 new telephones to its 
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lines in 1941, or more by 50 per cent 
than ever before in a single year. 


—- 


Britain Selects Gill 
for Knighthood 

Frank Gill, dean of British telephone 
engineers, has been selected from that 
industry for knighthood in England in 
the king’s birthday awards. The honor 
is in recognition for his part in the 
development of the telephone industry 
and international telephony. 

Sir Frank is vice president of Inter- 
national Standard Electric Corp., in 
charge of telephone manufacturing 
operations of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. associated com- 
Panies in Great Britain. He is widely 
known by telephone men in the United 
States through his long connection 
with the International Western Elec- 
tric Co. and his several visits here. 


— = 


Electricians End Strike 
at Airplane Plant 

Striking electrical workers on June 
27 returned to their jobs at the Cur- 
tiss-Wright airplane factory in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, ending a walkout called 
June 19 in protest against the instal- 


“RELIABLE” 


lation of telephone equipment by em- 
ployes of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

The electricians’ union claimed the 
telephone company men were non- 
union, but officials of the Southwestern 
Ohio Telephone Workers, Inc., em- 
phasized that this was not true. A 
total of 156 workers was affected by 
the strike (TELEPHONY, June 28, page 
26). 


Bell System Gains 68,300 
Stations in June 

There was a gain of about 68,300 
telephones in service in the principal 
telephone subsidiaries of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. included in 
the Bell System during the month of 
June, 1941. 


The gain for the previous month 
was 121,200 and for June, 1940; 18,- 
100. The net gain for six months this 
year totals 673,300 as against 449,000 
for the same period in 1940. At the 
end of June this year there were 
about 18,155,300 telephones in the 
Bell System. 

The gain for June was the largest 
for the month of June in the history 
of the Bell System, the next largest 
June gain having been 56,539 in 1923. 
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®@ Static Drain for 
Exposed Lines 


@ Ten Wire Capacity 
@ Maximum Sensitivity 
@ Ruggedly Constructed 


A highly efficient static drain for 
open wire or for use in connec- 
tion with unprotected cable ter- 
minals where drop wire leads are 
over exposed. Equipped with "Re- 
liable" Self-cleaning sawtooth dis- 
charge blocks, providing positive 
protection without permanently 
grounding the line. All phosphor 
bronze clips and springs specially 
plated to prevent corrosion. 
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the regular radio broadcasting busi- 
ness (which would lose free listeners 
to sponsored programs) but also the 
telephone business (which would 
lose a certain amount of wire traf- 


fic). The proposal also should in- 
terest newspaper publishers and 
business ticker services, in view of 


Muzak’s proposal to broadcast news. 

Of course, the gross amount of 
telephone business lost from Muzak 
and similar operations is not going 
to be burdensome. It is the pre- 
cedent which is disturbing. This ac- 
tion of the FCC seems to represent 
a departure from a rather strict at- 
titude taken by the commission 
nearly a decade ago. That attitude 
was to keep everything off the air 
waves which could be handled just 
as well by wire. This is known as 
the “conservation of the spectrum” 
policy and Commissioner Craven is 
(or was) its prophet. 
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The philosophy behind this policy 
is simply this: There are only so 
many available frequencies which 
must be shared by all the nations of 
the world. Hence, available fre- 
quencies should be allocated only to 
uses which are public in the broadest 
sense, 

It would follow from this that pri- 
vate communications, that is to say, 
person-to-person, or point-to-point, 
or point-to-group messages, are not 
shared by the public at large and 
hence should not take up the avail- 
able public air space (except under 
special circumstances where they 
cannot be handled via telephone, tele- 
graph, or cable—such as certain 
transoceanic radiograms ship-to- 
shore, aviation, police, etc.). Other- 
wise the public domain of the air 
might be all cluttered up with pri- 
vate and semi-private communica- 
tion to the detriment of truly demo- 
cratic public use. It might be just 
like permitting private automobiles 
to park all over congested public 
highways. 

It is for this reason that the FCC 
regulations do not permit non-emer- 
gency messages of a personal nature 
to be broadcast over regular radio 
programs. It was for this reason 
that the FCC turned down several 
years ago, a doctor-paging service 
whereby physicians going over the 
golf course or playing pinochle in 
the Elks Club might be summoned, 
through specially tuned receiving 
sets, to their hospitals or offices. 

There are other possibilities of 
private and semi-private communica- 
tions going on the air via radio in- 
stead of staying on the telephone 
wire; now that the FCC has opened 
the door to special message com- 
munication, even though it be only 


to the extent of an experimental 
crack, 
If the Muzak FM radio scheme 


succeeds, there will be concerns who 
will want to make a living by con- 
ducting regular communications to 
other special groups—students, 
vegetarians, technocrats, Witnesses 
of Jehovah, and what have you. Fin- 
ally, there is the problem which will 
arise where part of the trip of such 
special communications must’ be 
made via telephone, such as tele- 
phone-to-moving-automobile service 
which has already been visualized. 


The FCC’s action was apparently 
unanimous. Tnere was no hearing, 
which is the usual practice with un- 
contested applications. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the FCC let 
down the bars on one of its own 
regulations; namely, that no com- 


mercial use should be made of an 
experimental license. Because of the 
peculiar nature of this experiment, 
the commission decided to let Muzak 
charge for its radio program service 

But the FCC has a pretty good ar- 
gument on its side for taking this 
action. It can point to the weary 
deluge of complaints which it gets 
against too much advertising on the 
regular radio broadcast program. 
Never does a week go by that hun- 
dreds of indignant letters protesting 
against too many plugs on the air do 
not come into the FCC offices. 

Well here is a chance for those 
people who are ready, willing, and 
able to pay for their radio enter- 
tainment without advertising matter 
to do so. The FCC might even be 
criticized in some quarters if it 
failed to permit, at least on a tenta- 
tive basis, an experiment designed 
to show that the people really want 
a listener-paid radio and are willing 
to support it. 

If that is what the public wants 
it is useless for the radio industry or 
telephone industry or anyone else to 
try to attempt to buck the trend. But 
such a trend has yet to be definitely 
shown. Probably the most important 
angle of this development from the 
telephone industry’s viewpoint is 
that the FCC has shown itself dis- 
posed to depart from its heretofore 
strict adherence to the “conserva- 
tion of the spectrum” policy. The 
line which the commission has al- 
ways drawn between commercial 
programs designed for public recep- 
tion (which can go over the air by 
radio) and those designed for spe- 
cial interest of groups or persons 
(which can be just as well handled 
over the telephone) has been closed. 


It might be well to remember the 
prediction once made by David Sar- 
noff to the effect that the day would 
come when the technical division of 
the short wave end of the radio 
spectrum will be so improved that 
every single member of the com- 
munity could have his own wave 
length. When that day comes—and 
it seems to be a good many years off 
now—we won’t have very much need 
for a telephone industry as now or- 
ganized. Everybody will be wearing 
his own telephone around his neck 
or in his pocket. 


vr Ww 


WILLIAM R. ORTHWEIN, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
old Kinloch Telephone Co. until its 
merger with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in 1923, has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Becker of St. Louis 
to the post of city supply commissioner. 
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Oregon Convention 
Well Attended 


(Concluded from page 18) 





supervisor, West Coast Telephone 
Co., discussed “The Outside Prob- 
lems of Conversions from Magneto 
to Dial Automatic Switching.” Mr. 
Staton covered thoroughly the many 
essential details of a magneto to dial 
conversion which mean so much in 
determining the success and cost of 
the operation. He stressed the neces- 
sity for obtaining good maps of the 
territory and making a_ thorough 
location check with subscriber 
record cards in advance. The dis- 
trict should be zoned in regard to 
transmission and the instruments 
ordered accordingly for the definite 
purposes they are to fulfil. 

Another point stressed by Mr. 
Staton was the necessity for balan- 
cing party line assignments with 
grounded ringing, placing bells to 
ground on each side of the line al- 
ternately from the exchange out. 
Unbalance in this respect is one of 
the frequent causes of noisy lines. 
He recommended metallicizing 
grounded lines whenever possible. 
While it is true, he said, that con- 
version circuits may be installed to 
enable grounded lines to function 
with dial equipment, it is evident 
that the rapidly increasing develop- 
ment of power will ultimately make 
these lines unfit for use; so why tie 
up a heavy investment in conversion 
circuits in the meantime. 

The meeting terminated with a 
private session open only to active 
Independent members of the associa- 
tion. Vice President D. O. Hood 
gave a report on the work of the 
Oregon toll settlement committee. 
Other members of his committee are 
George Muhle and Wm. A. Schaefer. 

Mr. Hood referred to the agree- 
ment recently reached with officials 
of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Studies of operating costs 
are being made and as these are 
reached individual contracts with 
the companies concerned are drawn 
up for the consideration of the as- 
sociation’s toll settlement committee. 

Mr. Hood pointed out that as a 
result of the activity of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation as well as of the Oregon 
association, recent contracts effected 
with the Pacific company have shown 
an increase of settlement for the 
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Independents from 41 to 
172 per cent. 

E. R. Hannibal, president, Wash- 
ington Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, spoke on toll settlement in 
his state. While certain difficulties 
had been encountered he was confi- 
dent of an early amelioration of the 
situation. Mr. Hannibal stated the 
Washington association had consid- 
ered favorably the question of a 
joint convention with the Oregon 
association for 1942. The decision is 
left to the respective boards of 
directors. 


ranging 


It was unanimously decided that a 
telegram should be sent to Mr. Stet- 
tinius requesting that telephone 
equipment manufacturers be moved 
up from the present B-7 aluminum 
priority classification to a higher 
rating. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gritten made 
his annual report, showing a gain in 
active member companies of 16 dur- 
ing the year. The active member- 
ship has been steadily increasing, 
having risen from twelve in 1937 to 
48 companies today. The associate 
membership has grown from one in 
1938 to 35 at present. Tribute was 
paid to the fine work done by Vice 
President Hood during the recent 
legislative session. Independent tele- 
phone companies in Oregon owe 
much to the way Mr. Hood has 
looked after their interests. 

A resolution was unanimously car- 
ried that a message of appreciation 
should be sent to Public Utilities 
Commission Ormond R. Bean ex- 
pressing the association’s confidence 
in the way the commissioner has 
been handling the work of public 
utilities regulation. 

A resolution was also passed to 
the effect that Jack Naylor, who re- 
cently resigned from the position of 
telephone and telegraph engineer for 
the Public Utilities Commissioner, 
should be notified of the association’s 
appreciation of his excellent service 
while with the commission. 

The convention concluded with a 
banquet in the mirror room of the 
Portland Hotel in which some 80 
telephone people and their guests 
participated. George Muhle, general 
superintendent, Oregon-Washington 
Telephone Co., acted as toastmaster. 
Albert Creitz and Harry Van Dyke 
contributed a delightful musical pro- 
gram. The address of the evening 
was made by E. Palmer Hoyt, pub- 
lisher of the Portland Oregonian. 
Mr. Hoyt made an outstanding ad- 
dress dealing with the necessity for 
rendering every possible aid to 
Britain, in the best interests of this 
country’s safety. 
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and looks like new. 


Equipped with a Monophone 
handset to give it style and per- 
formance, this instrument is 
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many Automatic Electric serv- 
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Norman Shenk Joins 
Cook Electric Staff 


Norman M. Shenk of Newton, Ia., 
has resigned as general manager of the 
Iowa State Telephone Co. and general 
commercial superintendent of Inves- 
tors Telephone System to join the staff 
of Cook Electric Co. on July 16. 





NORMAN M. SHENK 
Prior to his association at Newton, 
Mr. Shenk served as vice president and 
general manager of the Central Caro- 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 








NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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lina Telephone Co., Southern Pines, 
N. C., and was secretary of the North 


Carolina Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Before going to Southern 
Pines he was commercial superinten- 


dent of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Corp. Earlier he served as dis- 
trict commercial manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Telephone Corp. of Erie, Pa., 
and later at Long Beach, Calif. 

Mr. Shenk is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and has been a 
recent contributor to TELEPHONY. He 
will make his residence at Evanston, 
Ill., and will be headquartered at the 
Cook Electric Co. general 
Chicago. 


offices in 


Long Distance Spanking Is 
Latest Telegraph Service 

Spanking via telegraph is the latest 
Western Union service development, 
according to Texas Telephone Topics. 
Recently the Austin, Texas, 
the telegraph company received the fol- 
lowing message: “Please call on U. T. 
Freshman Frank O. Murray, 407% West 
27th and administer spanking for not 
writing home stop signed Frank R. 
Murray, Panhandle.” 

That afternoon Mr. Murray at Pan- 
handle received the following answer: 
“Frank overall has been duly spanked 
stop it hurt him more than us we can 
assure you stop he did the writing to- 
day stop regards Western Union.”’ The 
telegraph office stated that Mr. Murray 
got first class service—it sent a husky 
175-pound messenger boy to do the job. 
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Companies 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








office of 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 





CHICAGO 
aot My aml ie by - 
jepr er 
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EMMETT D. TALBOT 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
ENGINEERING AND OPERATION 
MANUAL AND DIAL SYSTEMS 


PROPERTY SURVEYS 
APPRAISALS AND RATE STUDIES 


1560 CuLveR ROAD, ROCHESTER, NY. 














J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— Financial 

te Investigations 


1510 Lincein Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Bpecialiste in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia) Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


83324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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will give you service 


® which will be pleasing 
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Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 

















MASTER © 
LIGHTS * 


EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 


for 


SWITCHBOARDS 
CONTROL ROOMS 
REPAIR CARS 
REPAIR CREWS 


+ 
A MASTER-LIGHT 
FOR EVERY NEED 


€ 
CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


“MASTER-LIGHT MAKERS" 
Sidney St. Cambridge, Mass. 








THE NEW T2 TYPE 


INDICATING LAMP 


AND ANNUNCIATOR UNIT 
FOR SINGLE UNIT MOUNTING 





The shell and lens-cap are molded of plastic, 
of the same color, making each unit a matched 
set. Five colors. 180° visibility. 34'' dia. overall. 


Write for ten-page catalogue. 


THE GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 


H. R. KIRKLAND CO. MORRISTOWN, N. J. 








[)!Recrory PRINTING 


Now serving 88 exchanges in 6 states. 
After several years’ successful and comoli- 
mented (by customers) experience we would like 
to add a few more directories of 2-column 
6%_x9'4 or 74xl0'4 sizes. E. W. STEPHENS 
CO., Columbia, Mo., hoping to hear from you. 








New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 










Voltage .0 to 1.5 hein 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms ~~ 
With zere adjust. Ff 

7 STEWART v4 

BROS. = 


— Ottawa, Ill. 








1. T. & T. Will Expand 
Manufacturing Activities 

Increasing difficulties in obtaining de 
liveries of apparatus and equipment for 
the telephone, cable and radio operat- 
ing properties of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Orient have 
necessitated a program for the expan- 
sion of manufacturing activities in the 
United States, Sosthenes Behn, presi- 
dent of I. T. & T., said in his 1940 
annual report to stockholders. 

Previously, the I. T. & T. had re- 
ceived its necessary equipment through 
manufacturing subsidiaries in Europe. 
At present, however, the corporation’s 
only such subsidiaries still capable of 
making deliveries outside of Europe 
are those in England and Spain. Their 
capacity to make deliveries, Mr. Behn 
reported, has been adversely affected 
by national defense requirements in 
England and by shortage of raw mate- 
rials in Spain. 

To counteract this situation, the I. T. 
& T., Mr. Behn explained, has decided 
to expand the activities of the Inter- 
national Telephone Development Co., 
Inc., through which the corporation has 
been engaged in the development of 
instrument landing systems and direc- 
tion finders for airplanes, and in the 
development and manufacture of 
selenium disks and rectifiers. New 
working capital has been provided to 
International Telephone Development 
and space for a new manufacturing 
factory has been rented in Newark, 
N. J. 
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STRAIGHT LINE 
OR HARMONIC 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


RECONDITIONED | 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY | 
ENCLOSED GONG STEEL BELL BOXES 


These bell boxes excellent for use with 
common battery and automatic hand | 
sets and desk stands. They are com- | 
pletely refinished and reconditioned | 
and are in excellent condition. | 
have a large quantity and will allow 


discounts in quantities of 100 or more. 





We 


Write for prices. 
































FOR SALE 


\ WONDERFUL BUY An auto- 
matic switchboard made by the Automatic 
Electric Company, practically in as good 
condition as when it left the factory. It 
has fifty numbers, a ringing and charging 
apparatus, and terminal facilities, all now 
in a glass case where it has been oper- 
ating, and is ready for release. The cash 
price of the board and equipment is $1,- 
000.00. The board has been used by the 
State of Michigan at the State Hospital 
at Caro, Michigan, but because of the 
peculiar needs of the institution, it has 
been replaced by a manually operated 
board. Moore Telephone System, Caro, 


Michigan 





HELP WANTED 

EXPERIENCED telephone man 
having thorough knowledge and train- 
ing in commercial and management 
phases of business and ability to deal 
with tariffs, rate cases, public relations 
and similar matters. Telephone Services, 
Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln Tower, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 
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DESIGN and 
MANUFACTURE 


THE 


NORTH ELECTRIC 
MEG. CO. 


GALION .- a @} Te) 
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Seobress_ 


h 


The Up-to-the Minute Method of 


SPLICING and DEAD-ENDING 


There's a Nicopress Sleeve for Every Communication Line 
Splicing Need 


a Offset Dead-End 


Nicopress Splicing Sleeve for Copper 
Conductors 





Nicopress Dead-End Installed on Pin 


Completed Nicopress Copper Splice oz, f Ce a ED AS +1 


Nicopress Reducing 
Sleeve 


—— 





Nicopress Steel Sleeve for Steel Conductors 

* A ae Nicopress Reducing Sleeve 

a —? ‘ used in connection with Offset 
tetas ; Dead-End 


=== 
— Y sheet ‘ 
No. 31-DC Nicopress Tool. Note how simply 


Completed Nicopress Steel Splice and easily splices are made with it. 








NICOPRESS Splices and Dead-Ends are simple to make and are quickly 
installed. 

Neat in appearance and not much larger in diameter than the wire, 
Nicopress splices are stronger than the rated breaking strength of the 
conductors, and are so tight the wires cannot pull out. Nicopress Sleeves 
and Tools are being used by a large number of the telephone and telegraph 
companies throughout the world with eminent satisfaction. 


Order from your jobber today and start splicing and dead-ending the Nicopress Way. 
ce ie | eal . 


Nicopress Repair Sleeve for use in replacing defective joints 








No. 17-2 
Nico- 
press Tool. 
Note how 
easily this 
Tool is op- 
erated with 
one hand. 





Completed Nicopress Splices on Parallel Pair Drop Wire 














THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY 

5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Export Distributor —INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





